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Our Dumb Animals 


The accompanying cut shows our old style Common Trough 
Fountain; known all over the world as the Boston model. Mr. 
George Foster Howell in a splendid article entitled, ‘The Humane 
Treatment of the Horse,” published in the Team Owners Review, 
January, 1912, says, ‘In erecting new watering troughs for horses, 
be sure to copy the Boston model . . The troughs in the ‘Hub’ 
are high enough so that the driver does not have to get down off 
his seat to unfasten the checkrein. Many a poor thirsty horse has 


been deprived of a drink on a hot day because the driver was 


simply too lazy to get down off his seat to slack the checkrein.” 
We would add that this type of fountain is less inviting to children 
to sail boats and throw sticks and stones into the water. 

By removing the bow! and substituting one with the individual 
cup, you will have an up-to-date fountain and save one-half the 
cost of a new Anti-Germ Individual Cup Fountain. We can make 
this change only on the Jenks Fountain, but as there are over 2500 
of this type in the United States a considerable amount may be saved. 


THE H. F. JENKS COMPANY 


PAWTUCKET, R. I., U. S. A. 


Boston Dog Show 


MECHANICS’ BUILDING 
February 25, 26, 27, 28, 1913 


Come and See Man’s Best Friend 


THE DOG 


Don’t Forget to Bring the Little Folks 


WANTED 


High Grade Puppies and Grown Dogs in the following 
varieties: 


French Bulls Airedale Terriers 

Boston Terriers Collies 

Cocker Spaniels St. Bernards 
and Toy Dogs of all breeds 


Address: THE PARK & POLLARD CO. 


WILLIS N. KIMBALL 
Manager Kennel Department 


46 CANAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Dr. A.C. DANIELS 
ANIMAL REMEDIES 


For Horses, Cows, Dogs, Cats, Sheep and 
Swine, are the guaranteed kind, money 
refunded if not satisfied kind. Ask your 
dealer for them. Send for new books on 
any of these animals, ro cents. A. 
Daniels, 172 Milk Street, Boston. 


FOR SALE 


BELGIAN HARES, LOP-EARED RABBITS, POUL- 
TRY, PIGEONS, CANARIES, PARROTS, CATS, PET 
DOGS, and all kinds of Pet Stock. 

On receipt of 10 cents we mail highly de- 
scriptive illustrated catalogue, which gives full 
information of 49 breeds of dogs; several breeds 
of cattle, sheep, swine, ferrets, rabbits. Price 
list free. 


C. L. B. LANDIS, Dept. 372, Reaptne, Pa. 
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Mane Ed, 


I would not enter on my list of friends, 
Though graced with polished manners 
and fine sense, 
Yet wanting sensibility, the man 
Who needlessly sets foot upon a worm. 
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Boston, March, 1913 


The Function of This Magazine 


|F John the Baptist were to 
bring his message to earth 
in the year 1913 instead of 
in 27 A. D. or thereabouts, 
in place of the camel’s hair 
clothing, the girdle of 
leather, and the insect 
diet, with which the sacred 
writers have so roman- 
tically pictured him, we 
should look for a man 
clothed in an ordinary business suit, with his vest 
pockets well supplied with pencils and pens, and 
a means of sustenance not so meager as to be 
worthy of record. In lieu of the consecrated 
human voice which penetrated the Judaean 
wilderness, with the civilization resulting from 
the intervening nineteen centuries, we certainly 
should turn to the press for the expected news, 
and if it were not expected we most likely would 
not learn of it at all if we did not read the current 
periodicals. The press is, today, the world 
missionary. 

The primary function of the humane journal is 
that of a message-bearer, a missionary. This 
fact was realized by George T. Angell when, 
forty-five years ago next May, he startled the 
directors of the then newly-organized Massa- 
chusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty 
to Animals by proposing an appropriation of 
between two and three thousand dollars ‘“‘for 
starting a paper through which we could speak 
every month to our friends and the people of the 
state.” That act resulted not only in the five 
hundred and thirty-eight consecutive issues of Our 
Dumb Animals which have since been published 
and circulated in every direction, but also in the 
establishment of a score of smaller similar papers 
in English, and as many more in foreign lan- 
guages, which now proclaim the gospel of tem- 
poral salvation for countless animals. 

The closing sentence of this extract from Mr. 
Angell’s own account of his first year’s work 
shows how he used Our Dumb Animals as a voice 
in the wilderness to prepare the way: ‘“‘I also 
wrote a large number of letters to leading literary 
men and women of the country,—poets, clergy- 
men, writers, editors, and lecturers,—to enlist 
their pens and voices. Some of them responded 
nobly; among the first, Mrs. Harriet Beecher 


By GUY RICHARDSON 


Stowe, in an article of great interest, widely 
published. I caused our paper to be sent to 
various parts of our own and other countries, 
and particularly, each month, to a large number 
of newspapers in our own and other States, also 
to judges and magistrates. This gave our work 
a very wide circulation, and prepared the way 
for the proper enforcement of our law.” 

That Mr. Angell believed the money invested 
in this generous use of printer’s ink paid splendid 
dividends, is attested by his statement that nine- 
tenths of the income of the two Societies to 
which he gave his life-work, was received as the 
result of the publication. The present manage- 
ment may not be confident that quite so large 
a proportion of the annual revenues can be 
traced to this source, but it does believe that the 
same principle obtains, and that it has been 
amply justified, during the past fourteen months, 
in more than doubling the cost of the manufac- 
ture of the magazine for the sake of increasing 
its value in the eyes of-its readers. Dress is 
expensive, and present high cost of living affects 
such inanimate things as periodicals, if they are 
to keep up with the times and hold their own 
in a general field where competition is lively 
and the rule of the survival of the fittest is 
unrelenting. 

“Its best feature to our mind is teaching 
children not to abuse animals; some of the grown 
people are incorrigible,” reads a review notice of 
Our Dumb Animals in a near-by daily, and too 
many of our well-intentioned friends, both press 
and public, have taken this view, not only of our 
own but of all humane periodicals that aim at 
popularity by printing stories and anecdotes 
about animals. ‘I supposed it was only for 
children,” occasionally writes some good friend. 
Alas, that such an one is not now reading these 
words, for surely no person could habitually read 
the essays that have been printed on the first 
page of Our Dumb Animals during the past year 
and consider them intended for other than 
mature minds! We might refer similarly to most 
of the editorials on the middle pages of each 
number, and usually to one or more “‘solid’’ 
articles besides, in addition to the very practical 
veterinary column. We know, from frequent 
and enthusiastic commendations, that many a 
man is enjoying the monthly instalments of 


Dr. James’s accounts of his personal experiences 
with animals, and we value his writings all the 
more because they are not above the compre- 
hension of the young. Indeed, outside of the 
children’s and Band of Mercy pages, which com- 
prise but a small proportion of our entire offering, 
we aim to admit no story, anecdote nor verse 
that will not be appreciated by the older as well 
as by the younger readers. It is that very ‘‘incor- 
rigible’’ adult that we hope to hit, if only he 
will give us the opportunity. 

Yet we know and rejoice that among our 
audience are many bright and eager youth, even 
children. In them we see the hope of the cause 
in the next generation, and we promise now that 
Our Dumb Animals shall never expand to such 
an extent that it will not find room for its Band 
of Mercy and children’s departments. While we 
are grateful for such commendation as this, ‘‘It 
is the best publication we have ever seen to in- 
stil into young minds the important priaciples 
of kindness to the animal creation,” from one 
Massachusetts newspaper, we also welcome this 
from another, ‘To read it, is to become broadened 
in our humanitarianism and sympathy for those 
helpful friends and pets which come so largely 
into everybody’s life.” A Los Angeles daily 
welcomes Our Dumb Animals as sparing ‘‘neither 
the man who beats his starving horse, the boy 
who stones birds, the woman who bedecks her 
hat with the plumage of beauty slain, or the 
hunter who wantonly destroys life,’’ while a 
Virginian editor is kind enough to say that this 
magazine “‘fills a peculiar but very useful place 
in the current literature of the country, and is 
one publication worthy of being found in every 
home in Christendom.”’ 

We have on file hundreds of these press notices, 
all of which appeared during the last fourteen 
months. Space permits extracts from but two 
more. A Connecticut paper credits the magazine 
with “doing valiant work for a broader humanity 
and a broader, more considerate spirit generous 
enough to include human and animal life,”’ and a 
journal in Pennsylvania declares that “Our 
Dumb Animals is the recognized organ in this 
country of the humane ‘who. speak for those 
who cannot speak for themselves.’’’ So we 
wish it to be, and we urge the hearty cooperation 
of all who read this page. 
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MY FAITHFUL FRIEND 


I had a friend, he was to me 

As faithful as a friend could be; 

He watched my footsteps day by day, 
He waited while life’s weary way 

I trod, and with the day’s work done— 
He was the ever faithful one 

To bid me welcome, and to stay 

Beside my couch till break of day. 


He was a friend, not like to those 

That come and go—as wind that blows— 
First to the right and then the left 
Sometimes all smiles, and then bereft 

Of all that makes for friendship here 
And leaves its sting to bring a tear. 


He stood beside me long and well 
My faithful watch-dog—who can tell 
Why to another sphere he goes; 
Is it to lighten others’ woes? 
Like human kind, he bore his part, 
But unlike man he left no smart. 
His life was run without a stain, 
Who then shall say he lived in vain? 

C. AUGUSTUS HAVILAND, 

in “A Lawyer's Idle Hours.” 


IN THE DOG’S FAVOR 
When you hear of a 


Histories are more 
full of examples of the 


man “‘living a dog's life’’ 
you should be assured 
that he has attained to 
a high standard of mo- 
rality. Consider the 
following points in favor 
of the dog: 

A dog never deserted 
his master to follow an- 
other who was more 
prosperous. 

There never was a 
bad or vicious dog that 
was not made so either 
by abuse or neglect. 

Dogs are honest. You 
never saw one trying to 
cheat another dog. 

The dog touches hu- 
man life at more points 
than any other animal 
and responds quickest 
to human influence. 


THE DOG'S APPEAL 
Translated from the French 


Master, do not let me go out without a collar. 
And upon this collar be good enough to engrave 
your name and address. Imagine what would 
happen if I should be lost and fall into the 
blood-stained hands of that terrible man who 
tortures gagged dogs! 

Do not strike me, Master, for I will punish 
you by licking your hands. Do not make me 
run behind the swift autobus upon which you 
are seated. Do not make me draw heavy loads. 
Do not give me up to cruel children. And you, 
mistress, do not feed me too much cake, for it 
quickly weakens me, and that means I must go 
to the veterinary, who easily makes away with 
dogs who are too much loved. 


Master, if you meet in the street one of my 
kind, abandoned, wandering, unhappy, do not 
turn away from him. 

And when I die, O Master, do not plant a 
weeping willow in the dog cemetery, neither 
throw me in the sewer, but send word by the 
first post to the police, who will soon come and 
relieve you of the most faithful of your friends. 


fidelity of dogs than 
of friends.—POPE. 


In another kingdom 
it is probably through 
the dog, the almost 
thinking guardian of 
our homes, that we 
shall discover the 
mystery of animal 
life -MAETERLINCK. 


Men have received 
valuable hints and 
learned many things 
of importance from 
beasts; such as grati- 
tude from dogs, vigi- 
lance from the crane, 
foresight from the 
ant, honesty from the 
elephant, and loyalty 
from the horse. 


—CERVANTES 
in ‘‘Don Quixote.”’ 
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Good Ole Houn’ Dog Mine 


By O’NEAL WATSON 


[TUNE—“Old Folks at Home’’} 
I’se got no fren’s dat I kin trus’, 
Do’ some talk mighty fine; 
Dere’s just dis one I look to fus’, 
Dis good ole houn’ dog mine. 


CHORUS 
Dis good ole houn’ dog mine, 
trus’ ’im eb’ry time. 


He lubs me—doan’ you hear ‘im whine? 


Dis good ole houn’ dog mine. 


Dar’s fren’s aroun’ when I’se in luck, 


An’ when I aint, dey’s gwine; 
But dis ole dog has always stuck, 
Dis good ole houn’ dog mine. 


When I pars on to Jordan’s shore, 


An’ with de angels j’ine, 


I’ll ask ob dem, ‘‘Please ope de door 


For dis houn’ dog ob mine.” 


DOGS AS FOOD 


A German newspaper has recently published 
an article which, says a German correspondent, 
was nothing more nor less than a defense of the 
consumption of dog flesh. After declaring that 
the habit of eating dogs was indulged in many 
centuries ago, the writer goes on to explain that 
even at present ‘“‘man’s best friend”’ is considered 
a delicacy by some nations. 

The Chinese and Tartars keep large studs for 
the table, and this culinary expert has discovered 
a race of dogs on the island of Formosa, which, in 
his opinion, would satisfy the most fastidious 
gourmet; in fact, he attributes to them the taste 
of a well-roasted sucking pig. 

Then he tells the tale of a beautiful fox terrier, 
which had won prizes at many shows, presented 
to the late Li Hung Chang by a relative of Gen- 
eral Gordon, on whose grave at Khartoum the 
famous viceroy had placed a wreath. The 
donor was not a little astonished to receive a 
letter from old Li thanking him for the gift, and 
saying that, now he was Europeanized, he had 
given up eating dogs, but that his entourage had 
greatly enjoyed the dainty dish. 

After this preamble about the customs in dis- 
tant lands, this doggie expert gets nearer home, 
and takes the bull by the horns with a vengeance. 
In Germany, he says, dog flesh has been per- 
mitted to be sold as an article of food since 1900. 
In the following year a dog butcher established 
himself in Dessau. In 1896 Saxony consumed a 
little over four hundred dogs on the sly; but five 
years later over two thousand five hundred, and 
in 1909 no less than fifty thousand, were eaten 
openly in the same locality. They still call it 
the ‘‘sad meal.'’—The Animals’ Guardian. 


DOG LEARNS VALUE OF MONEY 


A good dog story, the truth of which is 
vouched for by several eye-witnesses, is told as 
follows in the Paris (Missouri) Mercury: 

The ancient contention that dogs have no 
intelligence but are guided by instinct alone, 
must be abandoned following recent performances 
by Jumbo, a setter dog belonging to Will Rodes 
of this town. Since puppyhood Jumbo has been 
trained to take a basket with a nickel in it each 
day and go to the butcher shop and buy his own 
meat. 

Recently, in wandering about, Jumbo ran 
across a basket which looked very much like his 
own and, being a trifle hungry at the time, picked 
it up in his mouth and trotted off to the butcher 
shop. It was a bright idea, for a dog, but the 
currency was lacking and he didn’t, of course, get 
the meat. Puzzled, he ran back to his master’s 
store with the basket and whined until the latter, 
at the time ignorant of the unconscious double- 
cross Jumbo had tried to work on him, placed a 
nickel in the basket. 

The incident taught Jumbo money values 
immediately, made him realize that he was in a 
hard, cold world where only the cash goes, and a 
few days later, on dropping the basket and lo: ng 
the nickel while resisting attack from another 
dog, he ignored the former and hunted about in 
the gutter until he found the lost coin. He 
finally recovered it; took it into his mouth and 
trotted off to the meat market, leaving the basket 
behind. This incident occurred in front of the 
Horn & Major hardware store and was witnessed 
by several people. 


He who shows kindness to a dog will not 
do less to his fellow-men. 


TETHERING THE DOG 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

Like thousands of other dog owners who live 
in small apartments, I have found it impossible 
to give my dog the exercise that he needed. I 
have a cocker spaniel, registered in the American 
Kennel Club and, though he has a commercial 
value, it is certain that Rockefeller could not 
buy him. The problem of exercise for him has 
worried me for a long time, and not till recently 
have I come even near to solving it. 

Having no back yard which is exclusively my 
own and knowing how much delivery men and 
even the best of neighbors may be depended upon 
to leave the gate open, unless I spared the time 
to stay in the yard with him, my spaniel had to 
spend long, sunshiny hours in the house. Except 
for his daily walk, the rest of the time literally 
“hung on his paws.” 

Some time ago I engaged a housekeeper who 
stated among her qualifications that she was 
fond of animals, especially dogs. I felt that I 
could safely entrust my little spaniel to her care. 

One afternoon I returned home, after several 
hours’ absence, and found the dog sunning and 
airing himself contentedly in. the yard. At- 
tached to his leather harness, by at least ten feet 
of stout cord, was the horse weight. 

The idea, which never had occurred to me, has 
proved an excellent one. My dog gets his 
exercise regularly and is happier and so healthier 
since we have tethered him by a weight which he 
can move a little when he so desires. 

Denver, Colorado. MABEL P. ALLEN, 


Every home needs its retinue of dumb 
animals to teach the growing members 
thoughtfulness and responsibility. 
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TO A DEAD SEA-BIRD 
By UNA F. CURRAN 
Beautiful ocean wanderer, 
Dead on the stones you lie! 
Draggled your silver plumage, 
Fitter to soar on high! 
Never again shall the cliff-side, 
Echo your ringing cry. 


Never among your fellows, 
Flying in curves again— 

Only these still, torn feathers, 
Ruffled and blown remain. 

Who had the heart to slay you, 
Wanderer of the main? 


Silver-white and defenseless— 
Graceful on wing and fleet. 

Can he who slew replace you, 
Safe in your rock retreat? 

Well may we pray that mercy 
Temper the justice meet! 


ANIMALS THEIR OWN DOCTORS 

Nature provides ample remedies for the ail- 
ments with which animals are at times afflicted, 
and with unerring instinct they prescribe for 
themselves and search out that herb or plant 
or kind of soil which will quickly make them well. 

We have been told how the mongoose cures 
himself when bitten by a cobra, by eating a cer- 
tain plant, and many of us have seen a sick dog 
bury himself in the dirt, thereby to overcome 
some affection. Animals get rid of their para- 
sites by using dust, mud, clay, etc. Those 
suffering from fever restrict their diet, keep 
quiet, seek darkness,- and airy places, drink 
water, and sometimes even plunge into it. When 
a dog has lost his appetite he eats that species 
of grass known as dog-grass. Cats also eat 
grass, catnip, etc., when they feel the need of a 
tonic. Sheep and cows, when ill, seek out cer- 
tain herbs. An animal suffering from chronic 
rheumatism always keeps as much as possible in 
the sun. If a chimpanzee be wounded, it stops 
the bleeding by placing its hand on the wound, or 
dressing it with leaves and grass. When an 
animal has a wounded leg or arm hanging on, it 
completes the amputation by means of its teeth. 

It is known that a large number of animals 
regularly bathe themselves, as elephants, stags, 
birds, and ants. In fact, man may take a lesson 
in hygiene from the lower animals who instinc- 
tively administer the proper remedies to them- 
selves when necessary. 


‘“‘What man shall there be among you 
that shall have one sheep, and if it fall into 
a pit on the Sabbath day, will he not lay 
hold on it and lift it out?”’ 


RAMS IN THE “WALNUT HILL” FLOCK, 


PROTECTION OF BIRDS IN TEXAS 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 

HAVE lived in Texas 
since 1874, and have 
been a lover of birds 
all my life. I have 
always felt a_ lively 
interest in their wel- 
fare, and consequently 
in their protection by 
law, and have been 
active in urging the 

passage of the game laws of this state. 

Article 518 of the Criminal Code, relating to 
“killing certain harmless birds,’’ reads: 

“If any person shall wilfully kill or in any manner 
injure any mocking bird, whippoorwill, night hawk, 
bluebird, red bird, finch, thrush, linnet, wren, 
martin, swallow, bobolink, cat bird, nonpareil, 
scissortail, sparrow, buzzard or carrion crow, he 
shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction before a justice of the peace, or other 
court of competent jurisdiction, he shall be fined 
in a sum not less than five, nor more than fifteen 
dollars.” 


It is unlawful for any person in the state of 
Texas to kill, catch, or have in his or her posses- 
sion, living or dead, any wild bird, other than a 
game bird, or to purchase, to offer or expose for 
sale, transport or ship, within or without the 
state, any such wild bird, after it has been killed 
or caught, and no part of the plumage, skin or 
body of any bird protected by law, shall be sold, 
or had in possession for sale. There are, how- 
ever, exceptions from this protection, as follows: 
English house sparrows, hawks, buzzards, black- 
birds, ricebirds and owls, and no person is pre- 
vented from killing birds which at any time are 
destroying his crops. I am pleased to note that 
this law is being fairly well respected and obeyed. 

Of course people who all their lives have been 
accustomed to the indiscriminate slaughter of 
harmless birds, through a savage propensity of 
disposition handed down to them by vandal 
ancestors, have to be educated up to the pro- 
tection which the law has given to the birds; 
but I think this is being done as effectually, 
perhaps, in Texas, as in any of the other southern 
states, and I know that the respect now being 
shown the law by parents is having a salutary 
effect upon the children. 

The more influential and kindly disposed part 
of the newspaper press of the state is also assisting 
in the educational feature, by advocating kind- 
ness to, and protection of birds, and has readily 
accepted and published articles written by 
myself and others on this subject. 


LOUISIANA 


Like every other country, we have a certain 
element, calling themselves ‘‘hunters,”” made up 
in a great measure of saloon-keepers and what is 
called the ‘‘sporting fraternity’— among whom 
I am sorry to state may be found some ministers 
of the gospel—who have such little regard for 
the lives of God's defenseless, smaller creatures, 
that they wantonly kill them in what they term 
“sport’’; but which to me seems to be no less 
than cold-blooded and deliberate murder. It 
will, of course, take years of educational training 
to eradicate this destructive disposition, par- 
ticularly among the saloon-keepers and the 
“sporting fraternity’; but I do hope that the 
time is not far distant when all ministers of the 
gospel and all other good people will cease to 
array themselves on the side of men who, in spite 
of the civilizing and enlightening influences 
around them, still retain the savage instinct to 
such an extent that they desire to murder our 
harmless, feathered friends for mere sport. 

Dallas, Texas. JAKE H. HARRISON, 


MUSIC OF THE QUAIL 

From the state of Missouri and the eloquent 
lips of the late Senator Vest came the “Eulogy 
on the Dog,” which has become one of the rarest 
gems of humane literature and is read the world 
over. Another gifted Missourian, Senator Fran- 
cis M. Wilson, recently paid the following tribute 
to ‘“‘bob-white” before the senate of his state, 
which later passed a bill prohibiting the killing 
of quail for three years: 

What is more charming to the ear than the 
music of the quail wafted from the wheat shocks 
as the rays of the rising sun turn from orange to 
gold the ‘‘beauty of the valley and the glory of 
the hills?” 

It surpasses the ripple of the brook, which 
poets say is nature’s grandest melody. The 
tenderest memories of my happy boyhood days 
are linked with hazy summer, when the air was 
freighted with the perfume of flowers, fruits and 
berries, and the cheery whistle of the bob- 
white rang through the old orchard. 

Through the years I hear the hymns of happy 
reapers singing in seas of shimmering grain, the 
sound of bells tinkling the way of homeward- 
plodding herds and, from the fields, the voices 
of the toilers chanting the dirge of dying day, 
and mingling with it all bob-white’s musical 
farewell, as fading light slips down the cloud-isle 
of the sunset. 

Rich in sentiment, with ear atune to nature’s 
symphonies, the farmer revels in the music bob- 
white contributes to the melody of the Almighty’s 
musicians. 


Courtesy of the Shepherd's Journal 
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MY FIRST AND LAST MURDER 
From an unpublished Journal of Travel through Central 
America, by JOHN E. RUSSELL. 

E WOW can one describe morning 
in the tropics of Central 
America? It is a bewildering 
blaze of glory. The “Dawn,” 
that in the temperate zones, 
victrix of the shades, precedes 
the torch-bearer, has here no 
office. The sun is unheralded, 
and the darkness in a moment 
bursts into the perfect day. 
When I had reached the edge 
of the lake, the bald cone of great Momotombo, 
rising sheer from the water to the very sky, was 
gilded with light, and in a moment the dark 
purple shades of his wooded sides, rolling away, 
revealed the deep scars of eruptions, made when 
he and the world were young and frolicked 
together. Ah! thought I, you are very grave and 
respectable now: an excellent example, since 

your fires are burned out! 

It was bathing time for all animated nature 
and the shores of the lake were alive with count- 
less birds. Large blue herons, white cranes of 
every size, gabbling ducks, and gentle pigeons, 
they heeded me not, and my road turned up 
from the shore into densely wooded hills. The 
world seemed a new Eden, untouched by man. 
The quality of the air was intoxicating; forms 
of beauty, delicious perfumes, sweet sounds, 
enraptured every sense. Suddenly a rush as of a 
tempest made thé horse open his wide black eyes, 
and jump against his curb. Then was a sharp 
chatter of voices high in the trees. It wasa flock 
of monkeys. How they came on! A wilderness 
of them. Swift as weavers’ shuttles, they sprang 
from bough to bough, through interwoven vines. 
They swung by the hands, they dangled by pre- 
hensile tails, they pelted down dried branches, 
leaves, and blossoms. There were mothers 
with baby monkeys on their backs; school-boy 
monkeys; young lady monkeys; family monkeys, 
scandalized at the general disturbance, and 
scolding everybody. There were old monkeys, 
preternaturally grave, responsible to the com- 
munity, burdened with affairs, officers of monkey 
institutions and leading citizens. 

I jumped from the saddle and hurriedly tying 
my horse to a sapling, watched their antics in 
mute amazement. They did not care for my 
stupid society and moved away through the vast 
Ceiba trees, grinning back at me; all but one 
important fellow that hovered above me, hanging 
by his tail and dropping down dry branches. 
Thoughtlessly I drew my revolver and lined the 
poor Sylvan—ruffian that I was—in his own tree. 
The sharp report rang out, and the startled hills 
threw it back in confused and dismal echoes. 
There was a scamper of chattering monkeys; I 
saw that my shot had told, for my victim was 
slowly coming down, catching at the limbs with 
nerveless hands, until he dropped into the bush. 

My first impulse was to ride away; but fearing 
I might leave him languishing with a wound I 
went to the poor creature. He was struck in the 
breast; the ball had gone through his body. 
Death had touched him; his human face was 
livid and his eyes filmy. His great trouble had 
cast out fear, he raised his eyes to me with a sad 
expression that penetrated my very soul; then 
to my indescribable horror he looked at his 
wound, and plucked leaves with which he feebly 
strove to stanch the flowing blood. I seized my 
pistol to end his suffering but my trembling hand 

The late Hon. John E. Russell of Leicester, Massachu- 
setts, one of the state’s most useful and distinguished 
citizens, was a man whose personality and kindly nature 
won for him a wide circle of friends. He traveled exten- 
sively through Central America, was familiar with the 


Spanish language, and wrote eloquently of his observations 
and study of country life. 
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refused to obey me, and ina moment, choked with 
internal bleeding, his jaw fell and he was dead. 

I stood still, bound to the spot, filled with 
shame and remorse like him who did the first 
murder. It was only a monkey; so much the 
greater crime that I a man, saluted on the road 
as a Caballero, booted, spurred, armed, should 
kill the simple forester in his native wood. He, 
doing no harm, and asking but a little of the 
superfluous fruitage of nature, was a worthier 
citizen than I, who owed the sheep for wool, 
the ox for leather, yea, the very worm for silk! 
I needed not his monkey flesh for food, nor his 
skin for clothing. Whichever way I looked I was 
convicted without appeal. Myself condemned 
myself. I turned away and mounted my horse. 

Through the trees the broad lake glimmered | 
in the sun, the volcanoes touched the blue sky 
and birds soared joyously in the air, but the 
beauty of the morning was gone; there was a 
choking feeling in my throat, the road before me 
was a dry strip of sand and rocks, the cry of the 
macaws was harsh discord, and the bunches of 
fuchsia, hanging over the path, were purple red, 
like blood. 


FARMERS AND THE HORSE 


The combined value of the horses and mules 
on the American farms is greater than that of all 
the other live stock put together, according to 
the Breeder and Sportsman. 

Not only is the horse business great, but it is 
underlaid with a measure of security peculiar to 
itself. No fickleness of appetite, or sudden 
change of the weather or agitation of fanatics 
can produce a popular discrimination against 
the use of horses. Even mechanical contrivances 
cannot do more than to partially displace the 
horse in some parts of his sphere. The great 
bulk of the horse’s activity is expended upon the 
farm. There are about eight times as many 
horses in the country as in the city. Farming 
is impossible without horses. Every farmer must 
have them. 


ANIMALS CHARMED BY MUSIC 


Cresco, Iowa, January 26, 1948. 
Editor Our Dumb Animals: 


I have been much interested in reading in 
Our Dumb Animals of the effect of music on dogs. 
I am a music teacher and a great lover of dumb 
animals and always have some kind of pet. I 
will give you my observations of music on 
different animals in our family. 

A certain movement from one of Beethoven's 
sonatas would always bring the horse my father 
owned from the pasture to the house where, at 
the open window, he would remain till the music 
stopped. A black cocker spaniel would stay in 
another room, contented while I was teaching, 
but when I| sat down to the piano and played, he 
would coax to be let into the room to lie by the 
piano perfectly quiet, while I played. Can any 
one tell me how the dog knew the difference 
between my playing and that of my pupils? 
An albino rabbit I owned was very fond of soft 
music. When the zither and guitar club of four 
instruments met at my home, the rabbit would 
whirl round and round until it was let into the 
room where the members of the club were. 
Then it would sit in a rocking-chair and listen, 
It took great delight in music played on the 
harmonic positions on the guitar. I believe that 
an animal treated kindly will take kindly to 
music, at least in the home where the animal 
belongs. You are at liberty to use anything I 
have written you and I assure you it’s no fairy 


tale. LAURAINE MEAD. 


FOR THE WORK-HORSE 


There are hundreds of little things which make 
for the welfare of the working horse—little 
things which any driver can do if he takes an 
interest in his team, and which common-sense 
should teach him-to be right. Give the hard- 
worked horses every attention possible, and they 
will amply repay you for the trouble.— Horse 
World. 
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Love's Power Over Wild Animals 


Author of ‘‘The Story of Scraggles,’’ ‘‘Living the Radiant Life,”’ 
‘“‘Through Ramona’s Country,”’ Etc., Etc. 
Copyright, 1913, by Edith E. Farnsworth 


CHAPTER XIV. 
Rattlesnakes and the Hopi Snake Dance 


T scarcely seems possible that 
~ any human being could 
make friends of rattle- 

snakes, and I am not going 

to pretend that I ever felt 
any particular friendliness 
for them, but I have 
handled many scores of 
them, have tried to banish 
all my instinctive and 
trained repugnance to them, and have done my 
best to demonstrate to them, to myself and to 
others that in my heart I believe in the universal 
kinship with every creature that God has made. 

I could never understand the general hatred 
towards snakes except on the ground that it was 
an outcome of our old theological belief. The 
snake tempted Mother Eve and through that 
temptation all sin, sorrow, woe and death came 
into the world. Therefore the enmity that has 
existed and still exists between the seed of the 
serpent and the seed of the woman. 

But why everybody, practically speaking, 
should run from and be afraid of the harmless 
snakes I could never understand, for their body 
markings and colorings are beautiful in the ex- 
treme, and the grace of their movements is un- 
equalled. 

Hence when I began to visit the Hopi Indians 
of Arizona, some twenty or more years ago, and 
found that they regarded two of their clans or 
families as descendants of the Snake Mother, 
and that every alternate year they had a remark- 
able and astounding dance, in which beholders 
had the thrilling sensation of seeing the dancers 
carry living and deadly rattlesnakes in the hands 
and even in their mouths, between their teeth, I 
was prepared to look at the subject from their 
standpoint, largely freed from the tyranny of our 
old theology and of the general dread shown by 
the white race. Indeed I had already handled 
many rattlesnakes with perfect impunity and had 
learned to have a real respect for them; not the 
respect of fear, but a respect that came from 
learning that, unless accidentally trodden upon, 
they never begin an attack, that they are very 
slow, indeed, to force a fight and never do so 
unless compelled, but that, when once engaged, 
they are resolute fighters, without a spark of 
cowardice, and will generally fight to the death, 
or until left alone. 

The Hopis really believe in their kinship with 
the rattlesnakes, for they call them their “Elder 
Brothers,” and would as soon think of killing a 
fellow human being as they would a snake. I 
have seen a father, whose naked children were 
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playing in a corn-field, come and find a rattle- 
snake there. Instead of killing it at once and 
warning the children away, he says nothing to 
the children, but quietly taking a large hoe, goes 
and slides it under the rattlesnake, gently lifting 
the reptile and carrying it away, the while talking 
to it something in this fashion: “Dear Elder 
Brother, you will excuse my thus taking you 


‘“‘What the White Race May Learn from the Indian,”’ 
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different occasions. The Hopis have seven 
principal villages, in five of which these cere- 
monies occur. 

At the village of Walpi, the Chief Priest of the 
Snake Clan was Kopeli. He had admitted me to 
all the secret ceremonials, and for eight days and 
nights I had been alert to see in both the Snake 
and Antelope Kivas everything that went on. 


“THE HOPIS CALL THEM THEIR ‘ELDER BROTHERS'’” 


away from the corn-field. But the children are 
here at play, and children, you know, are some- 
times reckless. One of them might tread upon 
you, and in your haste and anger you might be 
tempted to strike into him your fangs laden with 
poison. Is it not better for you to keep out of 
the corn-field? Please keep away at least while 
the children are here."” Then he puts the snake 
down, stoops over it, breathing a prayer and 
sprinkling it with the sacred meal which he 
always carries in a buckskin bag, suspended from 
his neck, under his shirt, after which he is con- 
tent to return to the children, assured that they 
will be safe. 

Perhaps the most remarkable religious cere- 
mony in the world is their Snake Dance. This 
dance is but the culmination of nine days of 
ritual, almost all of which is performed in the 
secret Kiva of the clan. This Kiva is an under- 
ground chamber hewn out of the solid rock, and 
into which no one—not even a Hopi—is allowed 
to gaze or descend, unless he belongs to the per- 
forming clan. Four times I have been privileged 
to participate in these secret underground cere- 
monies. The dance I have seen on thirteen 


Many of the priests resented my presence, but as 
I was Kopeli’s friend nothing was said. At noon 
of the ninth day the most exciting and thrilling 
of all the ceremonials takes place. It is when all 
the snakes that have been collected during the 
past eight days are ceremonially washed, to be 
ready for the dance that evening. 

Just before noon Kopeli came to me and said 
in effect: ‘‘My brother with the long beard, 
Those Above have been very good to you in that 
they have permitted you to remain in the Kivas 
and see all the secret ritual of the Snake and 
Antelope priests without any injury to you, but I 
am afraid if you remain to see the washing of the 
Elder Brothers, you will surely swell up and 
burst.” It must be noted that the Hopis believe 
that any unauthorized person who dares to see 
the secret ceremonials will either have a great 
horn grow out from his forehead through which 
his entrails, and ultimately his whole body will 
pour, or else he will ‘swell up and burst.” It is 
too long a story to explain how I succeeded in 
persuading Kopeli to allow me toremain. Suffice 
it that I did. 

When the hour arrived I took my place with 
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the main body of the priests who sat cross- 
legged in rows upon the Kiva floor. At the foot 
of the ladder-way, through the hatch of which all 
the light in the Kiva descended, was a large bowl 
full of water, around which four of the chief 
priests sat. Off from them were five priests in a 
row who led the prayers and singing. At one 
end on a raised shelf were three or four pottery 
ollas in which were kept the snakes to be washed. 
At the other end of the room was a sand mosaic 
altar, cared for by two priests and on which the 
snakes were soon to be thrown. 

At a signal from the chief priest two snakes 
were brought to him, writhing and wriggling. 
As he took them the singers began to chant in an 
almost inaudible tone. All the assembled 
priests joined in the song, swaying their bodies 
to and fro to the music. Then the snakes were 
dipped into the water, again and again, while 
more snakes were brought to the other priests 
of the bowl. The singing grew louder in regular 
crescendo, until, suddenly, the chief priest threw 
the snakes over our heads upon the sand altar. 
In a moment half the priests stopped singing and 
burst out into the Hopi war-cry, “Ow! Ow!” four 
times repeated. Instantly all was quiet again. 
Then more snakes were brought, the almost 
inaudible singing began afresh, and as_ the 
snakes were dipped, it grew louder and louder, 
until again the war-cry split the air. 

This continued until at least fifty snakes had 
been washed and thrown upon the altar. During 
all this time I had been as industriously and en- 
thusiastically singing as the rest of the priests 
who sat around me, but, suddenly, the thought 
occurred to me: What are all these snakes doing 
that the priests have thrown upon the altar? | 
knew that there was but one, or, at most, two, 
priests set apart to attend to them, and if the 
snakes were at all lively I wondered how they 
would control them. Slightly raising myself I 
looked over and saw the Watchers of the Altar 
using the butt-ends of their snake whips—whips 
made of two long feathers tied to the end of a 
stick—to stir up the snakes upon the sand, but 
there were not more than half a dozen there to 
be stirred. Where were the rest? As I sank 
back to my seat I looked to my left and there, 
wriggling between the priest and myself, was a 
good-sized rattler. There was another gliding 
before me, and I felt there were others every- 
where. For a few moments I was startled, 
almost alarmed; then my reason asserted itself 
and said, ‘‘Why should you be alarmed? Here 
are thirty or forty Hopis, entirely nude. They 
have no fear. Why should you be fearful? 
Your clothes at least give you a trifle more pro- 
tection than they have.”’ Accordingly I went 
on singing. But very soon I felt a peculiar 
moving sensation on my right leg and knee. 
Looking down (I was seated cross-legged on the 
floor of the Kiva) I saw a large rattlesnake, who 
had reared himself up until his head was above 
the level of my knee, and he was turning his 
head, first to one side, then to another, his eyes 
apparently fixed on my face. It seemed to me 
that he was examining me and questioning my 
right to be there, as if he had said, “You a 
Hopi? What are you doing here?” 

For a few moments L wondered what I had 
better do, then, seeing my companions right and 
left were both watching the snake and myself 
intently, I leaned forward, seized the snake 
gently but firmly around the neck, lifted him up, 
and then allowed him quietly and easily—for he 
showed not the slightest sign of fear—to coil up 
on my left hand, which I held close to my body 
for that purpose. Then I petted his head, as I 
would that of a horned toad or lizard, and gently 
stroked him. In the meantime the priest on my 
right gave me a pat on the knee and exclaimed 


in congratulation: ‘‘Lolomai! Lolomai! Good! 
Good!’’ While the one on my left made it more 
emphatic, ‘‘Lo-Lolomai! Lo-Lolomai! Very 
Good! Very Good!’’ I then handed the snake 
to one of the priests and continued my singing. 

When all the snakes are washed—and I have 
seen as many as one hundred and fifty to two 
hundred used in the same ceremony-—all the 
priests retire save one (sometimes two) who is 
left to guard the Elder Brothers. 

At the close of the washing ceremony, the 
snakes are removed to'the dance plaza above 
for the open-air dance at sunset. To this 
everyone is admitted. People from all parts 
of the globe, as well as Indians and whites 
of the nearby country and the United States 
generally, assemble each year in increasing 
numbers, for it will not be long before the 
ceremony in its primitive simplicity will be 
lost. To describe it here in detail is impossi- 
ble. I have already done this in my larger work, 
“The Indians of the Painted Desert Region.” 
Suffice it to say that when the dance is at its 
height, a number of the priests circle the plaza, 
holding the living rattlesnakes between their 
teeth, others are carrying them in their hands, 
whilst still others are picking them up from the 
ground, etc., and this is all done without fear 
or thought of danger. Several years ago I was 
admitted to clan fellowship with these snake 
dancers, and before, during and after the dance, I 
have been privileged to handle the Elder Brothers. 
I have opened their mouths, unsheathed their 
fangs, pressed the poison glands and ejected the 
poison, and never with any movement of ob- 
jection on the part of the snake. I cannot state 
this fact with too great force. In spite of the 
feeling entertained by most civilized people 
against the snake, and the poisonous rattle and 
other snakes especially, and their belicf that these 
snakes are ever alert and ready to do deadly in- 
jury to all who dare to cross their path, I wish it 
to be distinctly understood that the Hopi proves 
by his actions that this dread is unfounded, and 
that the deadly rattlesnake at least is responsive 
to kind treatment so that he can be handled 
with impunity. In the thirteen times I have 
seen the ceremony performed I have only twice 
known anyone to be bitten, and in neither case 
did anything serious result. 


(To be continued) 


CONCH-SHELLS JUST LANDED BY NATIVES OF BARBADOS 


AN EASTER MESSAGE 
By HELEN M. RICHARDSON 


When spring unlocks the storehouse 
Whence Easter blessings flow, 
Athrob with joy expectant 
All nature seems aglow. 
E’en where the snow lies thickly 
In many a woodland spot, 
Out from its hood of purple 
Peeps the forget-me-not. 


Bravely the bloodroot pushes 
Its way through leaves of brown; 

Arbutus, subtly fragrant, 
Displays her Easter gown. 

From tree to tree the squirrel 
Pursues his frisky mate, 

While rabbits from their burrows 
Seek to investigate. 

From winter stalls the cattle 
With restive feet declare 

A vague unrest and longing 
That permeate the air; 

And, as the barn doors slowly 
On hinges open swing, 

They view in silent wonder 
The miracle of Spring. 


There is an Easter message 
For you as well as me, 
When through the fields and woodlands 
Once more the dumb roam free. 
Would we with hearts unsullied 
Partake this Easter joy, 
What God's hand hath created 
Let not man’s hand destroy! 


THE BIG SHELL AT THE FIREPLACE 
By FELIX J. KOCH 

There is hardly a country farm-house, or even 
city home, it is safe to say, but has somewhere 
about the living-room a pair of the familiar 
large pink shells, upturned, and facing all, as 
souvenirs of the soundingsea. Whencecome they? 

Away down in the warmer waters of the south, 
on the Barbados Island, the darkies go out in 
their skiffs, traveling up shore and down, col- 
lecting these shells off the beaches... When the 
skiff is full, back they come to their huts, where 
they pile the shells behind the houses. Then, 
by and by, they send them to some dealer, who 
pays them a pittance for the lot. From him, 
north they go, to curio-dealers, who supply the 
people the country round with the shells that 
sing the song of the sea in their ears. 
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Boston, March, 1913 : 


FOR TERMS see last page, where our report of all 
remittances is published each month. 

AGENTS to take orders for Our Dumb Animals are 
wanted everywhere. Liberal commissions are offered. 

EDITORS of all the newspapers who receive this pub- 
lication this month are invited to reprint any of the 
articles, except when copyrighted, with or without credit. 

MANUSCRIPTS of prose and verse relating to animals 
are solicited, and authors are invited to correspond with 
the EDITOR, 45 Milk Street, Boston. 


HUMANE EDUCATION IN SOUTH 
CAROLINA 
A Visit to Columbia 

If the opportunity to sow broadcast the seeds 
of humane education on fertile soil is worth while, 
then my visit to Columbia, South Carolina, has 
not been in vain. It came about as follows: 
For more than a year the Rev. Richard Carroll, 
one of the ablest and most influential colored men 
in the South, has been in the service of our Ameri- 
can Humane Education Society. With head- 
quarters at Columbia he has traveled widely, 
preaching, lecturing upon humane education, and 
before farmers’ institutes, at agricultural fairs, 
at meetings of teachers and preachers urging the 
need, the duty, the value of those principles for 
which we stand. By nature a lover of animals, 
always interested in farming, of great kindness of 
heart, gifted with a fine sense of humor, a leader 
among men of his race, and commanding the 
confidence of the white people wherever he goes, 
he has been able to accomplish a very effective 
work. <A few months ago, at his suggestion, the 
Society employed Mrs. E. L. Dixon, the widow 
of a colored Methodist minister, a lady of attrac- 
tive personal appearance, well educated and an 
excellent speaker, to engage in work among the 
colored women and children of South Carolina. 
When, therefore, the National Corn Exhibition 
was planned for Columbia, and railroad fares 
were consequently to be reduced, the sixth Race 
Conference, instituted by Mr. Carroll, was called 
to meet at the same time and in the same city. 
Then came the invitation to me to visit Columbia 
and speak at such gatherings as might be ar- 
ranged for. It is of my experience in accepting 
the invitation that I am writing. The oppor- 
tunity afforded has been a remarkable one, and 
I trust I may be permitted to say that I have 
availed myself of it to the best of my ability. 

I reached Columbia, Tuesday, January 28. 
Richard Carroll met me, introduced me to 
Dr. Adams, a white physician, and a descendant 
of one of the oldest families of South Carolina, 
who showed me much of the city in his auto- 
mobile, and entertained me at luncheon. Then I 
visited the Race Conference and spoke briefly 
in response to a very cordial welcome. Wednes- 
day I made my real address before the Conference. 
There were present between two and three 
hundred colored ministers, teachers, lawyers, 
doctors, farmers and business men, the wives of 
many of them also being in attendance. To 
reach all these, each a center of influence and 
power for good, was something worthy of a 
man’s best endeavor. 

From numbers of these men and women came 
afterwards words of the sincerest personal appre- 
ciation and gratitude that their attention had 
been called to a subject which had never been 
impressed upon them before as a vital part of all 
religion and right thinking. Such expressions 


as, “You have opened a new field of service to 
me,”’ “‘I am going back to my work to teach these 
things to my people,’ were indications that the 
seed had fallen into good ground. 

The same day I was given the chance to speak 
to the students of two splendid colored colleges, 
Benedict and Allen. At each there were about 
five hundred pupils. I was greatly impressed by 
these fine bodies of students. Their appearance, 
their dress, their keen, eager, intelligent faces 
not only made me feel that I was before audiences 
that deserved all I could give, but they inspired 
me with largest hope for the future of their race. 
A few more generations of such trained, self- 
respecting men and women as leaders of these 
people, and the race problem will not seem the 
thing it does today. The courtesy, the welcome 
extended by the presidents of the colleges and 
the members of the faculties, I deeply appre- 
ciated. That same evening, by the kindness of 
Dr. Burts, the pastor of the old historic First 
Baptist Church (white), of Columbia, in the 
meeting-house of which the first secession gather- 
ing was held, I was invited to speak at a midweek 
service of his people. This too was an exceed- 
ingly pleasant experience. Later’in the same 
evening, at a largely attended meeting of the 
Race Conference at Sidney Park A. M. E. 
Church, I spoke on Slaughter-house Reform. 

The great occasion, however, was Thursday. 
A mass meeting of as many children of the public 
schools (colored), as the largest colored church 
in the city could accommodate, had been 
planned. At three o'clock they began to gather 
at Mr. Carroll’s auditorium. By half past three, 
two thousand of them were in line. The weather 
was perfect. They had all been allowed to go 
home at noon and they appeared in Sunday 
attire, as clean and pretty a body of children as I 
ever saw. The white dresses of the girls, with 
many a gay ribbon and sash, and the neat suits 
of the boys, were evidence enough of the place 
these children hold in their parents’ hearts. 
They were of all shades, not a few so white that I 
would never have imagined there was any trace 
of African descent about them. At the ap- 
pointed hour they marched, two by two, through 
the city to the church, a procession extending 
several blocks. At the church were parents 
and friends and many members of the Race 
Conference, making in all nearly three thousand 
people. I never spoke before an audience that 
stirred me more profoundly. When the address 
of twenty-five minutes was over, listened to with 
unfailing attention, a bright little girl of about 
twelve, in a speech too flattering for me to print, 
but which I shall always preserve, presented me, 
on behalf of them all, with a beautiful cluster of 
three dozen white carnations. Well, the emo- 
tions of the moment I shall not try to depict. 
From my childhood a lover of this race, always 
with faith in their future because I have believed 
them my human brethren in God’s one human 
family, I count that hour among the most memor- 
able of my life. 


To Mrs. Dixon, who introduced me to the 
children, and to the earnest teachers in these 
schools; was due the success of this splendid 
gathering. The fruit of Mrs. Dixon’s work in 
the schools, and the cooperation with her of the 
teachers, no one could question, when he noticed 
that each of those two thousand children wore our 
Band of Mercy badge. Yes, it was worth while. 
An opportunity for service in the name of our 
Society that I would not have missed had its 
cost in time and money been far more than it was. 
I think perhaps I received as much as I gave. 
The experience to me was of inestimable value. 
In kindness of heart, in gentleness of spirit, in 
genuine courtesy, no people has ever excelled, 
if they have equalled, this colored race. One 


recalls the fact that through the bitter years of 
bondage their songs, in which their inner life 
found utterance, breathed no spirit of resentment 
or hate, but always one of aspiration, humility 
and good will. They know how to forgive and 
to forget. Their power to love, to suffer long 
and to be kind, may yet prove the mightiest 
weapon for their final triumph over opposition, 
prejudice and wrong. Who of us has yet half 
believed that love is the one all conquering force, 
the one divine passion that, though dying on its 
cross, wins, even through death, the victor’s 
crown? Are not the meek to inherit the earth? 

Mr. Carroll took me also to the state’s prison, 
the county jail, to one of the camps where I saw a 
southern chain-gang. Mr. Taylor, a prominent 
white citizen and bank president, very kindly 
showed me about the city and went with me to 
one of the largest cotton mills, I believe, in the 
world, located at Columbia. Of the things 
learned by these experiences I cannot speak 
here, save to say that South Carolina has still 
hard problems to solve in dealing with her 
criminal classes, and in adjusting some of her 
commercial enterprises to the demands of the 
things that are higher far in value than dividends 
and the triumphs of vast business undertakings. 
South Carolina is a wonderful state, Columbia its 
capital, is rapidly becoming a beautiful city. 
Before both is a future of vast undeveloped 
possibilities. May righteousness and justice 
and the nobler welfare of their people steadily 
become to them the things that shall be held 
of first importance! 

FRANCIS H. ROWLEY. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The month of February commemorates the 
birth both of Washington and Lincoln. The 
greatness of the former is beyond all controversy. 
History has fixed his place. It is hard for us, 
at this far-off day, to believe that in his time he 
was vilified, maligned, made the object of most 
bitter and denunciatory criticism. We are 
nearer Lincoln. His name among the immortals 
has not yet been given its final place. Our con- 
viction is that a hundred years hence it will 
stand at the top of America’s long roll of her 
honored dead—the greatest man, the noblest 
soul, the finest product of this new world. We 
believe it could have been said that April day 
when he passed beyond our human vision: 
“Never to the mansions where the mighty rest, 
Since their foundations came a nobler guest.” 
F.H.R. 
ELEVEN MILLIONS 
This amount was spent on hospitals in New 
York City during 1912. Add to this the cost 
of the magnificent hospitals in process of con- 
struction in Boston for this same period and the 
millions are many more. And still the need is 
great. Still patients are turned away. Now 
remember that the sub-human animals around 
us outnumber us twenty to one, and does it 
seem unreasonable for us to be asking for a 
single million to erect and endow a building 
which is to be at once a hospital for animals 
and a home for our two Societies? F.H.R. 


PROGRESS: IN LOWELL 


At the annual meeting of the Lowell (Massa- 
chusetts) Humane Society, held not long ago, 
most satisfactory reports were received from the 
treasurer and from Agent Charles F. Richardson. 
The latter announced that 8213 animals had 
been involved in his work for the year. Among 
the sub-items, we note especially that eighty-two 
horses were relieved from torment by loose 
blinders, and that a large number of crates of 
fowl were examined and conditions of shipment 
improved. 
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Offices, 45 Milk Street, Boston 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell. Incorporated March, 1868 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President; 
HON. HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer; 
HON. A. E. PILLSBURY, Counselor; 
EBEN. SHUTE, Assistant Treasurer, 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary. 
Telephone (Complaints, seem, etc.) Fort Hill 


Our two Societies receive gifts, large or 
small, entering into a written obligation, 
binding themselves to pay to the donors, 
so long as they shall live, a reasonable rate 
of interest upon the same, or an annuity 
for a sum agreed upon. The rate of inter- 
est will depend upon the age of the donor. 

Our carefully invested funds, and the 
large financial experience of those to whom 
are entrusted the care and management of 
them, make an investment like this as 
good, practically, as a government bond. 

Many who have but a few thousand will 
be able by this arrangement to obtain a 
much better rate of interest than in any 
other way, and with absolute safety guar- 
anteed. No legal contest, or attempt to 
break a will is possible with reference to 
money so given. 

The President of the Societies solicits 
correspondence, asking for further details. 


ANOTHER MONTH’S FIGURES 


Animals examined ................. 4011 
Number of prosecutions ........... 17 
Number of convictions ............. 17 
Horses taken from work............ 126 
Horses humanely killed ............ 130 
Stock-yards and Abattoirs 
Animals examined ................. 20,575 
Cattle, swine and sheep killed ..... 52 


The Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals has received bequests of 
$5000 from Alice M. Curtis of Wellesley, $1013.50 
from Mrs. Emily A. Ellis of Boston, $500 (in 
part) from Charles H. Hayden of Boston, and 
$500 from Sarah Mott of Buffalo, New York; 
gifts of $100 from Mrs. L. N. Kettle, and $25 
from Mrs. W. Scott Fitz; and $154.50, interest 
from estate of Samuel E. Sawyer, and $391, 
other interest. 

The American Humane Education Society has 
received $222.83 from the estate of Elizabeth F. 
Noble, $129.01 from ‘‘a co-worker” for the dis- 
tribution of humane literature, $120, interest 
from the Sawyer estate, and $35 from the 
Columbus (Ohio) Humane Society. 

Boston, February 19, 1913. 


AN EASTER PROTEST 

It is against the traffic in newly-hatched 
chickens at this special season. These delicate 
little creatures can stand no exposure or ill- 
treatment, yet certain stores put them on sale 
with the idea that parents and others will buy 
them as presents for children. Where one 
might fall into careful hands a hundred must die 
from neglect or injury. All humane people 
should discourage this form of cruelty. F.H.R. 


MRS. FISKE’S ADDRESS 


During her recent visit to Boston, Mrs. Minnie 
Maddern Fiske very kindly offered to speak in 
the interests of humane work if arrangements for 
such an address could be made. Miss Mason, 
of Commonwealth avenue, graciously opened 
her spacious and beautiful home, invitations 
were sent out, and on the afternoon of January 23, 
Mrs. Fiske read, in her own inimitable way, 
an exceedingly interesting paper calling atten- 
tion to many forms of cruelty, particularly 
those connected with the traffic in food animals, 
the fur and plumage business, and laid the right 
treatment of all animal life upon the high 
ground of moral duty. The address was lis- 
tened to with the closest attention. F.H.R. 


THE WORCESTER BRANCH 


The Worcester Branch of the Massachusetts 
S. P. C. A. is making fine progress and awakening 
much interest throughout the city. Mr. Thomas 
F. O'Flynn, principal of the Ledge Street School, 
is the new president. At the last monthly meet- 
ing Mrs. Jennie B. Powers, of Keene, New Hamp- 
shire, spoke of her work. There are few more 
fearless, effective humane agents than Mrs. 
Powers. Many of the school children, under Mr. 
O'Flynn, are enthusiastic helpers. Hereafter we 
shall give fuller reports of the meetings of the 
Worcester Branch. F.H.R. 


A NEW ALLY 

We notice with great satisfaction that The 
Daily Mail, London, has entered the lists of those 
contending for reform in methods of slaughter. 
In a series of articles upon this subject by Mr. 
John Galsworthy, it is aiding mightily in agitating 
this vital question. It says of England, what is 
equally true here with our private slaughter- 
houses and brutal methods of killing: ‘Our laws 
against cruelty to animals are little more than a 
farce while the scandal of the slaughter-houses 
remains.’ The stunning of all animals before 
the use of the knife, and the public abattoir— 
these two things must come the moment the 
public can be aroused to the demand for them 
both from the point of view of humanity and the 
nation’s health. What great American news- 
paper will take up this campaign? F.H.R. 


GOOD NEWS FOR HORSES 


We have long urged the importance of trained 
horseshoers. By this we mean blacksmiths who 
know the anatomy of a horse’s leg and foot; who, 
by reason of this knowledge are able not only to 
put on a shoe correctly, but also to balance the 
foot properly, to see that the foot comes into 
contact with the ground without any such bearing 
as strains any part of the leg or any of the delicate 
machinery within the hoof. It is with great 
pleasure therefore that we read the following in 
Bit and Spur for February: 


The Master Horseshoers’ National Protective 
Association, with branches in nearly seven hundred 
cities and towns of the country, have taken active 
steps to encourage the study of the anatomy of the 
foot and leg of the horse. At the last convention 
of the Association, held in Denver during Septem- 
ber, the movement now being instituted by Cornell 
University looking into the opening of a department 
on horseshoeing, received unanimous endorsement. 
A head has already been engaged by Cornell to 
push the opening of the new department and he will 
be sent to Europe to study horseshoeing school 
methods in vogue there and on return of the prin- 
cipal it is believed that steps will be taken to have 
the new department opened by September, 1913. 
In all of the principalities of Germany, as well as 
in Belgium, Austria and some other European 
countries, schools for horseshoers abound; no less 
than fifty-eight of such institutions are in Germany, 
all being under Government auspices. 


F.H.R. 


FORTY YEARS 

After forty years of service as an agent of the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, Mr. Thomas Langlan 
retires on a moderate, pension, still giving such 
time to the Society’s work as his strength 
permits. There are few more familiar figures on 
the streets of Boston. Horses as well as drivers, 
one may well believe, do not fail to recognize 
this friend of all the defenseless when they see 
him approaching. No one can tell the thousands 
of suffering creatures that would, if they could, 
rise up and call him blessed. Mr. Langlan 
has always had the respect and confidence of our 
courts, and his judgment with reference to 
violations of law have carried a multitude of 
cases against indifferent and cruel offenders. 
He is surely entitled to the ‘‘Well done, good and 
faithful servant.”’ F.H.R. 


THE DOG SHOW 


The Second Annual Show of the Eastern 
Dog Club occurs in Mechanics Building, Boston, 
February 25-28. The breeding of the best dogs 
must tend, in the long run, to the better appre- 
ciation of these faithful friends of man and their 
kindlier treatment. The people who visit the 
show learn much of how to care for their own 
dogs, and see often the benefit of the right ways 
of housing, feeding and training. We are al- 
ways opposed to those practices by which dogs 
are mutilated, their ears trimmed and their tails 
cut off. We are glad to say that this custom is 
slowly dying out. From the management of 
this particular exhibition of which we are writing 
we have learned this. It is not being encouraged 
any longer by many of the best breeders. The 
names of the president and secretary of the 
Eastern Dog Club, Mr. George Saltonstall 
West and Mr. William Prescott Wolcott, should 
be sufficient to insure a show managed with the 
highest interests of the animals in mind. Our 
Society has had space assigned to it and will 
distribute its literature. F.H.R. 


TEACHING CRUELTY 


It’s a pity that so many of our farm journals 
lend themselves to the cause of cruelty. For 
example, when one of these agricultural papers 
devotes three pages, illustrated with pictures of 
steel traps and their victims, to encouraging 
youth to take up, for profit, a course of action 
that involves one of the most merciless forms 
of cruelty, we wonder what it implies on the part 
of those responsible for its management. Noth- 
ing so brutalizes man as deeds of inhuman- 
ity. The lad who can deliberately subject any 
living creature to the torture and lingering 
anguish of the steel trap must, when once he 
realizes what he is doing, either stop it or pay 
the inevitable penalty in the moral degradation 
of the finest thing about him, his sensibility to 
injustice and wrong. The steel trap, with its 
relentless and deadly fangs, gripping as in a vice 
of fire the wretched creature enticed by human 
cunning to its hell of pain, is worthy of a place 
only in an age that tolerated the thumb-screw 
and the torture chamber. This same paper has 
a column devoted to the Sunday School lesson 
in which we are told that by the flood ‘‘God had 
washed the earth of its foul wickedness.”’ Not 
in bitterness, or to say a stinging thing, do we 
suggest that the paper that would induce its 
young readers to one of the worst forms of 
wickedness would do well to leave out the 
columns on religion. The frightful incongruity 
can only offend its more thoughtful and humane 
readers. These words are written only after a 
letter to the paper we have in mind brought no 
evidence of appreciation of the influence for 
harm it was exerting. F.H.R. 
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For rates of membership in both our Societies 
and for prices of literature, see back pages. 
Checks should be made payable to Henry B. 
Hill, Treasurer. 


GIVE THEM A PONY 


How can parents better cultivate a love for 
animals on the part of their children than by 
giving them a Shetland pony? With the owner- 
ship of such a pet must come the best of outdoor 
sport, abundance of fresh air, knowledge of how to 
care for and handle a horse, and a training in 
horseback riding that will make possible a life- 
long enjoyment of one of the most delightful 
and health-giving forms of recreation. For a 
childhood spent in daily contact with horses, 
cattle and dogs, we are profoundly grateful. It 
has added innumerable avenues of pleasure into 
which entrance could be made. Of course it is 
understood that in giving children such a pet as a 
pony there must go the teaching as to feeding, 
grooming, handling. Without this, life would 
easily become a burden to the little creature. 
The automobile is doubtless responsible for many 
a youth’s ignorance of horses and horsemanship, 
but the love of the horse is innate in human 
nature, and a horse is of vastly more value to the 
growing boy and girl, so far as health and ex- 
perience are concerned, than any number of 
automobiles. F.H.R. 


THE WOMEN OF DETROIT 


Detroit is to be congratulated upon the 
splendid work accomplished by the Animal 
Welfare Committee of its Twentieth Century 
Club. Within a year public sentiment seems 
to have been stirred most deeply with reference 
to humane matters. In every direction this 
enthusiastic committee has been pushing its 
activities until it has become a recognized power. 
Among the latest features is a luncheon to certain 
school children of the city whereby the peddlers’ 
association has been interested and brought into 
cooperation with the organization. It is a fine 
illustration of what a woman’s club can do for 
animals when it undertakes the task. F.H.R. 


AMONG THE VICTIMS 

Not only must the soldiers who have suffered 
in the present devastating war where cruelty in 
some of its most barbarous forms has disgraced 
our common humanity, be considered. but also 
the poor horses which have found this carnage a 
veritable hell. A London correspondent writes: 
“Do not look at the horses as you go to the front. 
They rarely unsaddle even a cavalry horse, but 
if you see one with bare back, it is invariably 
covered with festering sores six inches square. 
The Turks have no notion of horsemanship.”’ 
Both the horses pulling the heavy artillery pieces 
through all sorts of impossible places, beaten, 
clubbed, cursed, and those dying, lacerated, 
dismembered, by the bursting shells, as well as 
the wretched survivors, ruined by the desperate 
service, call for infinite pity. F.H.R 


THE LATEST FROM THE EAST 

A kind New Year's greeting comes to us from 
Mrs. Alice W. Manning of Constantinople, 
Turkey, who orders fifty copies of President 
Rowley’s “‘The Humane Idea,”’ and a number of 
bound volumes of Our Dumb Animals, for dis- 
tribution in that country. Mrs. Manning says 
that she has been able to do very little in Con- 
stantinople during the past year because of the 
war, but that she and her associates are keeping 
the schools in the interior supplied with litera- 
ture. She believes that these institutions are 
doing good work along the line of humane edu- 
cation which will tell in time. Illustrated lec- 
tures are to be given in schools in Constantinople, 
and books and leaflets are being distributed. 

“The Horse’s Prayer,’’ also a leaflet on birds, 
have been recently translated into Armeno- 
Turkish. This is the Turkish language printed 
in Armenian characters, and is much used in the 
interior where the Turks have compelled the 
Armenians to use Turkish but allowed them to 
retain the Armenian characters. It is said that 
they frequently cut off the tongues of the 
Armenians who refuse to speak Turkish. 


TURKS AND BULGARS UNITE 

Another Band of Mercy has been reported 
to us from Kadi Keuy, Constantinople, Turkey. 
This Band was organized by the same young 
man who formed the first Band there a little over 
a year ago. Much encouraged by the success of 
that undertaking he decided to organize Bands 
in the public schools. He failed to win the co- 
operation of the authorities, but posted himself 
on street corners, and addressed the boys as they 
came by. He found that many of them were 
interested in the subject, and as a result the 
“Second Kadi Keuy Band of Mercy”’ was formed, 
with thirty-five members. Of these twelve are 
Turks; nine, Greeks; eight, Bulgarians; and 
six, Jews. They are all enthusiastic and are 
working to increase their membership, their 
aim being to have at least one hundred members 
in three months’ time. 


WHAT WAR IS REALLY LIKE 

Brain and Brawn publishes the following ex- 
tracts from a Balkan correspondence and com- 
mends them to those who glibly talk of war as if 
it were a frolic: 

“A gun collides with a cart (carrying wounded 
piled in heaps on filthy straw) and upsets it; 
with a crash, a shriek, a thud, the human cargo 
rolls into the slush, and the next gun goes right 
through the sprawling heap of maimed mankind. 
It does not much matter—only a few wounded 
men wounded a little more. Where they have 
fallen there is a purple pool; when we pass the 
spot a minute later the men’s heavy tread 
splashes our faces with red specks. . . . 

“There were three surgeons in the redoubt 
(Baghlarbashi); these did their best with almost 
every necessary deficient. I saw them at their 
work with bare arms and blood-stained hands, 
soaked to the skin, faces streaming with the sweat 
of indescribably hard work; they looked with 
their saws and knives like the torturers of the 
Inquisition. Shirts served as bandages, vol- 
unteers assisted; but hardened men turned sick 
at some of the sights; halves of faces carried 
away, exposing to the core life’s machinery; 
limbs torn off, bowels hanging out, pools of 
blood in which swam brain remnants and intes- 
tines like living worms; amputated legs and 
arms thrust into corners as offal for the dogs. . . . 
Water ran short, for the enemy held the springs 
in the vineyards. Many drank the muddy 
pool water mixed with blood which had collected 
in the trenches; this caused vomiting, followed 
by thirst even greater than before.” 


Angell Memorial Bospital 
“The Society has a great 
work before it; and it ear- 
nestly asks the aid and pray- 
ers of every man and woman 
who believes in God, and has 
sympathy for His suffering 
creatures.”’ 
GEORGE T. ANGELL'S 
A ppeal in the Boston papers, 
April, 1868. 

Since last month considerable headway has 
been made towards obtaining for the Angell 
Memorial Hospital the support of one hundred 
of the leading men of Boston, and we are glad 
to publish the names of the first fifty-one who 
have agreed to serve on this Committee: Gordon 
Abbott, Charles F. Adams, 2nd, Edwin F. 
Atkins, Ezra H. Baker, Ex-Governor John L. 
Bates, I. Tucker Burr, William M. Butler, 
Thomas P. Beal, Edward H. Clement, Herbert 
B. Cushing, Samuel J. Elder, William Endicott, 
Jr., Frederick P. Fish, Mayor John F. Fitzgerald, 
J. Murray Forbes, William A. Gaston, Dr. 
Joel E. Goldthwaite, Henry L. Higginson, G. 


. Arthur Hilton, Ainsley R. Hooper, Edward W. 


Hutchins, Jerome Jones, Nathaniel T. Kidder, 
David P. Kimball, Ex-Governor John D. Long, A. 
Lawrence Lowell, President Harvard University; 
Richard C. Maclaurin, President Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; Francis H. Manning, 
Henry C. Merwin, Lemuel H. Murlin, President 
Boston University; William Dana Orcutt, 
Charles W. Parker, Herbert Parker, Wallace L. 
Pierce, Albert E. Pillsbury, Laban Pratt, 
Josiah H. Quincy, Charles S. Rackemann, Dr. 
W. L. Richardson, Alfred L. Ripley, Charles E. 
Rogerson, Francis B. Sears, Joseph A. Sheehan, 
Philip Stockton, James J. Storrow, Elbridge 
Torrey, Henry C. Underwood, Dr. J. Collins 
Warren, Henry S. Webster, Minot C. Weld, 
Frank G. Webster. 

We appeal to all women readers of Our Dumb 
Animals in Massachusetts to assist us in obtain- 
ing the cooperation of one of their number in 
every town of the commonwealth. The Executive 
Committee wishes to hear from anyone suffici- 
ently interested in this movement to offer her 
services as a correspondent for information in the 
locality in which she resides. 

The assistance and cooperation of all who are 
friends of our Societies are respectfully solicited. 
We want not only the good will of everybody, 
but we desire the help of everyone who is 
endowed with the spirit necessary to do chari- 
table work for the realization of a humane and 
worthy ideal. 

4 Executive Committee 
NATHANIEL T. KIDDER $1,000,000 
FRANCIS H. ROWLEY Building & Endowment 
MRS. GEORGE T. ANGELL Fund 

Angell Memorial 
County Representatives: 


Barnstable E. S. Cotton Brewster 
Bristol T. S. Sayer, 72 Hillman St. New Bedford 

H. B. Drew, Y.M.C.A. Bldg. New Bedford 
Hampden H 


. E. Thayer, 77 Garfield St. Springfield 
E. B. Dolan, 150 South St. Holyoke 

Middlesex F. W. Peakes, 148 Vernal St. Everett 

Norfolk J. A. Mitchell, 24 Sampson Av. Braintree 
J. H. Woodsum, 6 Hazel St. Milton 


Suffolk C. Cesana, 45 Milk St. Boston 
Worcester H. E. Chapman, 2 Euclid Av. Worcester 


YOUTHFUL ESSAY WRITERS 


The Brome County (Quebec) Branch of the 
Canadian S. P. C. A. recently offered two cash 
prizes to the pupils in the public schools of that 
county for essays on the subject of kindness to 
animals and birds. This contest created quite 
an interest, some of the best essays submitted 
being from the elementary schools. We know 
of no better plan of encouraging humane educa- 
tion than this. 
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BANQUETING WITH AN ORCHESTRA 
By PROF. W. J. HOXIE 


T some of the old castles in 
A Europe the visitor is shown 
the magnificent banquet- 
ing hall. In its construc- 
tion the artist has put 
forth his very best en- 
deavors with  unstinted 
outlay of most lavish 
ideas of beauty, and the 
result is admired by all 
beholders. Symmetry of lofty columns, support- 
ing the tracery of ornate arches, goes to forma 
harmonious whole that charmed the eyes of those 
old “lords and ladies gay."” From high up among 
the light clinging rafters in a half concealed bal- 
cony an orchestra, tuned to gaiety, lent its aid 
to amuse and edify the guests. In such places 
were held the banquets of the days of chivalry. 

Those days have gone and the old halls are 
now only opened to the curious sight-seers. But 
to some of us modern descendants of the olden 
nobility—perhaps even of their servitors—was 
only yesterday given a banquet with as vast and 
beautiful a hall and as gallant an orchestra as 
ever belted earl or gallant knight attended. Our 
columns were the trunks of lofty pines and sturdy 
oaks, and the arches were formed by their over- 
spreading branches. Ample in strength were 
they and faultless in curve. And our musicians, 
from behind a dainty leafy screen, favored us 
with music such as none of the old nobility could 
ever have had at their command. Moss be- 
decked was the wide log which formed the table, 
and fairy hands must have arranged the drooping 
ferns over the cool spring. 

The music began with a solo by an old wren, 
a true master in his art who showed throughout 
a true musician’s jealousy of the more humble 
performers. But he did not disdain to borrow 
from their scores as his first effort plainly showed, 
for it was a rendering of the simple song of the 
bluebird, but with variations and ornamental 
flourishes all his own. He would try a few bars 
and then slowly warble through the main theme 
until, having apparently made up his mind 
exactly how the subject should be treated, he 
burst out into a masterpiece of melody which, if 
we had not heard his beginning, would never 
have been recognized as the little bluebird’s 
simple roundelay. A lively black and white wood- 
pecker tapped out a drumbeat accompaniment 
on a hollow limb and a heavy laden bumblebee 
droned a fitting bass. Up from a vine-hung 
screen hopped a big brown thrush who finished 
the first number of the concert with a deafening 
rollicking finale. 

Chickadee, hanging head downward from a 
swing-swang twig, chippered a few suggestions 
which were at once taken up by Maestro Wren. 
Not only did he make free with Chickadee’s 
cheery stave but with a sudden change as from 
gay to grave he adapted the thrush’s tune ina 
slower way wholly his own. It did seem as if 
he tasted and enjoyed it all the better for some 
of his own seasoning. But musicians have their 
troubles. It may be true that they are lax in 
the domestic virtues. Be that as it may, Mrs. 
Wren suddenly appeared on the scene and up- 
lifted her voice in angry tones. Back and away 
to the sanctity of their home in the brier patch 
went the lord and master protesting on the way. 
To fill out the silence that followed, Joree 
bobbed up and gave us of his very best, which is 
good enough for the most fastidious. Though 
for purposes of introduction and in common 
conversation he simply chants his own name in a 
rich liquid tone when at leisure and nerved to 
effort, his real true out-and-out song will vie with 
the best. As he swept a lofty bow from his green 


BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT- 
HERONS 
By ROBERT B. ROCKWELL 


These awkward little fellows 
are hatched in a flimsy nest of 
grass and sticks built in young 
saplings from ten to fifteen feet 
above the ground. The parents 
usually congregate in numbers 
and select a nesting site to their 
liking, where as many as a 
hundred or more nests will 
be found within a very small 
area. 

The young ones are fed on 
fish and ‘‘water-dogs” until they 
are able to fly to the streams 
and ponds and take the burden 
of support upon themselves. 
They are rather stupid birds in 
appearance. They travel but 
very little during the day, but 
just at dusk they leave their 
roosts and fly to the lakes where 
the night is spent fishing and 
wading in the shallow water. 
With the first cold night they 
depart for the southern land. 

As these birds invariably nest 
in almost inaccessible swamps_ 
and are seen so little during the 
day, they are pretty sure to 
remain, in spite of our civiliza- 
tion. A colony of several hun- 


BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT-HERONS 


smilax-wreathed seat, a bright red cardinal 
glinted into the very front spot of sunshine and 
fluted up and down the scale twice or thrice and 
disappeared as suddenly as he came. That was 
all. The concert was over. Pay was left in 
crumbs beside the spring. 


SENATOR FORAKER’S PIGEONS 
By REV. W. A. ROBINSON 

The members of The American Humane Asso- 
ciation who visited the pigeon-farm of four 
hundred thousand pigeons, located near Pasa- 
dena, California, will never forget the remarkable 
scene of this vast aggregation of birds, which 
furnish the squabs which contribute to the 
pleasure and nourishment of tens of thousands 
of people. Nor will it ever be forgotten how 
these vast flocks of pigeons are held within the 
limits of a comparatively small territory, not by 
barns nor bolts, but simply and solely by their 
homing instinct. 

I had local and specific illustration of this 
singular impulse and instinct given to me re- 
cently by Ex-Senator J. B. Foraker, who told 
me that when residing in Washington, D. C., he 
had a number of pigeons at his place of residence, 
and that one day, when he and Mrs. Foraker 
autoed out to Arlington Heights, just to test 
this homing instinct they caught a pigeon, 
marked it with a ribbon and enclosed it in a 
basket and took it with them and then, when 
miles and miles from the place of its nativity, 
they liberated it, and when in the evening they 
returned to their home, they were greatly in- 
terested and delighted to find the beribboned 
pigeon had gotten home before them. 


Severe cold weather is hard enough on the 
birds, but when it is accompanied by two or 
three feet of snow, our little feathered friends 
have indeed a hard struggle to keep life in 
their tiny bodies. Be mindful of them at 
such times and remember that we are all 
their debtors. 


dred nest only a few miles from 
New York City. 


THE ENGLISH SPARROW 
By D. S. LANDIS, in Fort Worth Record 


Braggin’ gamin of the street, 
Nearly good, nearly sweet, 
Without a song, a noisy chirp, 
Akin to squills and quinine syrup, 
I wonder what you gladly know 
To make you chide and chatter so. 


Tell me something that you think, 
That I may write with pen and ink 
To give to men and help them see 

A deeper life of high degree. 

O could I fathom what you say, 

To talk with you a single day! > 


Ragamuffin, alley tramp, 

Half a priest, half a scamp, 

Without a fear, saucy thing, 

The peasant-bird, the mirthful king, 

I thought you touched a single note 
The lips of souls would white to quote. 


Petty poet, petty czar, 

Rhyming, ruling with a jar, 

Thou autocrat of curb and roof, 

A mock of man and wheel and hoof, 
I wonder what you surely know 

To make you call and chatter so! 


Something psychic? spirit clad? 
Nature revel only mad? 

And man the brunt with all his work 
Begrudging you your life, my shirk— 
A loafer, robber, breaking laws 

Of man and God without a cause? 


Optimist of high degree, 

Teaching joys of destiny, 

I'd spare your life and call you good 
For sake of life not understood, 
And give of stores entrust as mine, 
For life is life of Life divine. 


Shame beset the social fad, 
Bloody-fanged and carnage-mad, 

That gnaws thy dainty bones and heart 
In penny-grudge and saving art— 

The widow's mite would feed ten score 
Of sparrows, with five baskets o’er. 
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Dr. John Brown, Friend of Dogs 


By MAUD BUTLER | 


DR. JOHN BROWN’S 
place in English liter- 
ature was assured 
when ‘Rab and His 
Friends” appeared, 
in 1859. That clas- 
sic among stories of 
the dog could have 
been written only by 
an ardent lover and 
student of this faith- 
ful companion of 

man. Everyone who has read Dr. Brown's 

essays, “Our Dogs,” ‘‘More About Our Dogs,’’ 
and the story of Dick, “he who never having 
been born we had hoped never would die,” will 
recall with pleasure that galaxy of canines which 
so delighted the good doctor's heart, and about 
which he has written with such a master-touch. 
A lover of all animals, he had a special fondness 
for dogs, and seemed to have had an instinct 
in divining their thoughts. He maintained 
stoutly that dogs have a strong sense of humor 
and are keenly appreciative of a joke. Every- 
one who knew him knew his dogs. He was 
delighted one time to hear a Boston man, who 
called upon him, ask (as he entered the room), 

“‘Where’s Dick?”’ That the fame of his beloved 

terrier should reach the United States was a 

thing that pleased him greatly. 

Although he dates his first admiration for dogs, 
strange to say, from the time he was bitten by 
one when three years old, he did not own one 
until he was in college, when his brother William 
bought for twopence from a crowd of urchins 
who were finding a vast deal of amusement in 
drowning him by inches, an “extraordinary 
ordinary” animal, whose only good features 
were his eyes, teeth, and “bark.” ‘Toby’ 
became devoted to Dr. Brown's father, and per- 
sisted in following him everywhere, much to 
the latter’s chagrin. No matter how cleverly 
the elder Dr. Brown tried to evade the dog, 
Toby always managed to outwit him, and when 
that wise animal knew he was too far from home 
to be driven back, he would joyously appear 
on the scene. On one occasion he even came 
prowling into church during service. Failing 
to find the object of his search, he ad- 
vanced gingerly up the aisle, and, 
reaching the pulpit, placed his feet on 
the rail and gazed over the edge. The 
grave and reverend preacher, some- 
what dismayed by the very audible 
expressions of joy Toby was rendering 
by means of his enormous tail, hastily 
invited him into the seclusion of the 
pulpit, where he remained contentedly. 

Fate intended a tragic ending for 
poor Toby, and was not to be out- 
witted, though he had been saved 
from a watery grave in his earlier 
days. The dog was heartily detested 
by Dr. Brown’s grandmother, who kept 
house for the family, and at last, as 
the result of a too flagrant breaking of 
the eighth commandment she secretly 
ordered him killed. On one dark cold 
morning poor Toby paid the penalty 
for all his wrong-doing by being hanged 
by the milk-boy, who was soundly 
thrashed for his deed by William 
Brown when it was found out. 

Then there was Wylie, a beautiful 
collie who used to disappear every 
Tuesday evening and return on Wed- 
nesday, tired and mud-stained. The 


mystery was solved, however, when Dr. Brown 
and Wylie were crossing the Grassmarket once, 
where several shepherds recognized the dog as 
the strange collie who came every market-day 
and helped herd the sheep, and whose services 
were almost invaluable to the men, as_ she 
worked surer and quicker than any of their dogs. 

There is a pathetic little anecdote about Wasp, 
a handsome bull terrier, another of his pets. 
On one occasion one of her puppies died. Poor 
Wasp was almost crazed with grief, and, ignoring 
the rest of her offspring, she stood guard over the 
little dead pup, allowing no one to touch it. 
At the end of three days the distracted mother, 
acting on one of those strange impulses it is 
impossible for us human beings to fathom, carried 
the tiny body in her teeth to the near-by River 
Tweed, plunged in, swam to the middle of the 
stream, dropped her burden and returned swiftly 
to the shore. There she stood and watched the 
small dark lump bobbing up and down in the 
current until it was lost to sight. 

There are endless tales of all these canine 
friends of the “beloved physician,’ as Dr. 
Brown was called in Edinburgh. There was 
Jack, who was insane from birth, and who, like 
Toby, met with an untimely end; there was the 
Duchess, alias the Dutchard, alias the Sputchard, 
alias Ricapicticapic, alias Oz and Oz, who lived 
to a happy old age; there were Crab, John Pym 
and Puck, all Dandie-Dinmonts of pure azure 
blood; there was Peter, a brilliant little fellow 
who died young from sheer ‘‘excess of life’; 
and then there was Dick, made almost as famous 
as Rab; dear old Dick who solved the mystery 
of “Black and Tan,” and who, despite all hopes 
and wishes, was killed by a cab, while having a 
glorious fight one Sunday morning. 


DOG-NATURE 
Fondly loves the dog his master— 
Knows no friend like him so dear; 
Listens for his coming footsteps, 
Loves his welcome voice to hear. 
Has.-he faults?—he never sees them; 
Is he poor?—it matters not; 
All he asks is to be near him— 
Humbly near, to share his lot. 
MARY HOWITT. 


THE AUCTIONEER’S INSPIRATION 


In the Editor’s Library 


THE STORY OF SHEP, Bertha E. Jacques. 

A very intelligent collie, with a fine sense of dis- 
crimination, attaches itself to one who has a tender 
regard for all the dog kind. Shep was ‘‘nobody’s 
dog” until his good looks and winning ways won 
for him a happy home and an appreciative mistress. 
Thenceforward for ten years he was the devoted 
protege of the author. 

Have you ever owned or known one of those 
graceful, faithful, silken-haired collies that looked 
you squarely in the face with lustrous brown eyes 
and read your thoughts and somehow always 
seemed to adjust himself to your varying moods? 
If you have, then you will find much pleasure in 
the short story of Shep’s life. His unfaltering 
devotion to his mistress, love of home and other 
admirable qualities offer the best commentary on 
how humankind should treat the dog. 

Numerous photographs of Shep, well-posed and 
“caught in the act,’’ make a very tasty little volume 
for the dog-lover. 

105 pp. Published by the author, 4316 Green- 
wood Ave., Chicago. 


FOUR-FOOTED FRIENDS, Mrs. Huntington 
Smith. 

To impress upon the hearts and minds of children 
the beauty of kindness, its uplifting and abiding 
influence upon character and its effect upon the 
lives of the animals with whom children associate 
is the purpose of this small volume. With her 
clear-cut perception of the needs of childhood and 
the happy faculty of relating good stories about 
our four-footed friends, the author tells in charac- 
teristic style twenty-three exceptional tales, each of 
which ought to inspire every child-reader with 
greater compassion for the animals, 

Fitting illustrations of dogs, cats,birds and horses 
accompany each chapter, and the lesson to be drawn 
in every instance is kindness. 

172 pp. 50cents. Ginn and Company, Boston. 


THE SELLING OF A DOG 


VERY beautiful and pathetic story 
comes to us from the neighborhood of 
Cranston, where Oliver S. Johnson of 
Tipton was conducting a sale. A 

beautiful Scotch collie dog had been taking in- 
terest in the procedure of the sale and was 
himself put on the block for sale. Someone 
had bid $4. The dog looked up and saw its 
master weeping, kissed his hand and looked up 
at the auctioneer inquisitively. 

Major Johnson laid his big hand on the 
dog’s head and said pathetically: “Yes, Sheppy, 
we're parting with you, we regret to do this, but 
we're going to Colorado; we shall always kindly 
remember you. You were always faithful to us 
and when our last friend seemed to have vanished 
you kissed our hand. There was never a stray 
pig who came on the premises that you did not 
point it out tous. If any of the horses took sick 
in the night you called us. When the children 
went into the pasture you guarded them. When 
we climbed into the buggy and drove off to 
Muscatine you bade us farewell. You were the 
only one that stood at the gate and sounded a 
glad welcome when we returned. You were 
always cheerful. You helped us do the chores by 
day, and you guarded our home, our property 
and our safety by night. In sunshine and in 
storm you were always the same; you never 
murmured when we forgot to feed you. Always 
kind, faithful and true. We hope your new 
master will be as kind and considerate of you as 
we have been. If we are as faithful we shall gain 
a haven of immortal glory, but when you lie 
down for the last time is it possible you are 
nothing more than a dead dog?” 

The way the auctioneer spoke seemed to bring 
tears to many eyes and the dog’s master dis- 
appeared behind a corn-crib with a bandana in 
his hand.—International Auctioneer. 
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A ST. BERNARD OF ROYAL BLOOD 


GENTLEMAN PHIZ 
By GRACE GORDON 


T has been the good fortune 
of our family to have for 
ten years a dog whose kind- 
ly disposition and capacity 
to learn have made him a 
general favorite with every 
one. He came to our 
home, a_ small, brindle 
bull puppy, full of life and 
intelligence. He bounded 
into our affections almost at a single leap and 
has taken so much interest in the persons and 
things about him and has acquired so liberal an 
education that I am sure he is entitled to hon- 
orable mention in Our Dumb Animals. 

There have been clever dogs without number; 
dogs that have been trained to perform wonders; 
and dogs taught to do things that no human being 
of equal age could possibly do. I would not claim 
any superiority or exceptional talent for our dog 
over others that have had right-living and a good 
chance. To us he seems more than half human, 
and we sometimes wonder if a deeper study of 
canine psychology would not reveal some 
remarkable and, at present, unknown facts, or, 
to put it in the form of a question, how much 
more would we know about dogs, if we studied 
their ways as hard and patiently as they do 
ours? 

Gentleman Phiz was the name we gave the dog 
because he early liked to remove the hats of those 
who came into the house uncovered. Later on 
he would very courteously bring hats, gloves, 
cane or overshoes to the departing guests. He 
delighted in finding and fetching his leash, 
shutting doors, carrying papers and hunting 
for articles hidden from him. He enjoyed base- 
ball and has become a fielder of no mean ability. 
He has not yielded to the temptations that have 
beset his pathway in the form of cats, hens and 
chickens, and other dogs. Not a single misdeed 
is recorded against him. When prayers are 
said he assumes a reverent attitude which is an 
object-lesson to us all. 

He is now living out the December of a life 
well-spent, a life which insures him a living, 
loving, remembrance on earth and an honorable 
place in the dogs’ hereafter. I think we may 
learn much and profit well by the exemplary 
lives of dogs. 


TO MY DOG 
By C. WILES HALLOCK 
They call thee cur, and wrong thee with the name! 
An epithet. thou never didst deserve! 
A mean, low-conjured word men use to serve 
Expression of contempt and guilty shame. 


What they call cowardice in thee I blame 
To careless ignorance and false reserve 
Of thy real character; the bent and curve 

Of thy true nature men cannot defame. 


Thou art but beast; but God hath made thee so; 

And no strange motive did He thus intend; 
For thou wert made a beast that men might know 

Their higher tempers, and still hold a friend! 
If men could see their souls debased, they’d choose 
Thy safe condition with no soul to lose! 

WHERE CATS ARE WANTED 

The cat is a valued subject in the domains 
of Mulai Hafid, the Sultan of Morocco. Says 
a writer in The Animal World: When that 
monarch succeeded to the Sultanate he found 
the sacred city of Fez infested by rats. With- 
out any loss of time he at once nationalized 
all the cats of Morocco and issued a com- 
mand that many thousands of them should be 
marched into Fez for service. For some time 
a law has existed in Hong Kong making it com- 
pulsory to keep cats in every house, the number 
varying according to the size of the house. 
Only a short time back the governor of the 
German colony of Togo issued an order for cats 
to be kept in all hospitals, schools and prisons. 


Question: Will you kindly suggest the most suc- 
cessful treatment for canker of the ear in a dog? 
T. M.R. 
Answer: Wash ear thoroughly twice a day 
with peroxide of hydrogen for four consecutive 
days, and then use the following: 


Bicarbonate of soda ............ 2 dr. 


Mix and use a teaspoonful in the ear with an 
equal amount of hot water twice a day. 


Question: What can I do to free my dog of worms? 
She keeps thin although I feed her well three times a 
day, and I notice of late she passes a considerable 
number of worms. 

Answer: The following prescription I have 
found very beneficial: 

Fluid extract pink root 

Fluid extract senna 

Syrup of orange peel 

Syrup of licorice root (of each, one-half 
ounce). 

Mix and give one to four teaspoonfuls (accord- 
ing to size of dog) every other morning for three 
mornings. 


Question: I have a female dog which gave birth 
four days ago to four puppies. They all died 
shortly after birth and her udder is now caking 
badly. Please suggest a treatment. G. W. P. 

Answer: Have udder well. milked. Apply 
warm olive-oil several times daily and massage 
thoroughly. Spirits of camphor applied to the 
udder has proved very satisfactory in retarding 
the secretion of milk. 


Question: I notice my cat licking herself a great 
deal, which I suspect gives rise to thé formation of 
hair balls in the stomach. What would you suggest 
to relieve the condition? . 

Answer: Keep cat’s coat brushed at all times, 
and give internally compound cathartic pills, 
one a day, until desired effect is produced. 

Question: What do you recommend as the best 
treatment to rid a dog of fleas? F. M. 

Answer: A warm bath followed by the appli- 
cation of a decoction of stavesacre seeds, has 
proved highly satisfactory. Clean out bed and 
wash the box thoroughly with 5 per cent. solu- 
tion creolin, and keep animal away from other 
dogs affected with fleas. 


Question: Will you kindly tell me how I can cure 
a cow of garget? Lome, 

Answer: Laxative diet; internally, magnes- 
ium sulphate, one-half pound dissolved in a pint 
of warm water, at one dose. If udder is much 
inflamed, massage twice a day with compound 
resorcin ointment, and the application to udder 
of a suspensory bandage. Milk cow at usual 
time, but the milk is unfit for use. 


Question: Last summer my colt (four years old) 
cut her leg ona nut of a buggy. I bathed the wound 
with warm water and peroxide at the time. The 
knee swelled and resisted all efforts to reduce the 
size. At the present time there is a small lump 
under the skin immediately above the knee. Can I 
remove it? R. A. H. 

Answer: From your description it would be 
impossible to treat correctly without an exami- 
nation of same. If this swelling is an exostosis 
(bony growth) it is impossible to remove it. If 
it is of fibroid formation, surgical interference is 
indicated. Consult a competent veterinarian. 

Note: The Society's veterinarian will be glad to answer, 


month by month, questions relative to the treatment of 
sick or injured animals, within the limits of a single column. 
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JOHN ALDEN THAYER, JR., OF WORCESTER, MASS., AND HIS DOG 


A CORINTO PARROT 

By ANNA STEARNS 
JAVE you ever realized that a 
parrot has an almost human 
memory? When I was in Cor- 
into, Nicaragua, my attention 
was called to an unusually 
beautiful native girl, who 
stood on the dock. Her 
features were perfect, her black hair fell below 
her waist in two braids, and her dark skin and 
eyes made her even teeth all the whiter. 

A few rags were draped, instinctively artis- 
tic, around her faultless figure. Perched on 
each shoulder was a paroquet,—and three par- 
rots, and a smaller tropical bird, on a forked 
stick that she held, arm outstretched, by her 
side. Her voice was soft and far-reaching, as 
she called: 

“Quiere parajos (Do you wish birds), Seno- 
rita?”’ 

On a previous voyage of the steamer on which 
I was a passenger, one of the engineers had 
bought a parrot of this girl. On the return 
North, after three weeks, when they docked at 
Corinto, he took it out on his arm, and walked 
up and down the lower deck. 

Suddenly it saw its former mistress and, in 
beseeching tones, called out her name and little 
endearing words that she used to call it by. 
“Lolita” heard it and, with pleased recognition, 
the tears fell down her face. 

“Oh, Senor!”’ in Spanish, ‘I will give you all 
my birds if you will only give me this one back. 
‘Tis true, I never cared more for it than for the 
others, but now that it remembers me and calls 
my name and wants to come to me, I want it 
back.” 

I wish that I could tell you that the engineer, 
an American, returned to the little Nicaraguan 
girl the parrot that loved her so, but I can not. 
Instead, he stood and laughed, and tortured 
them both by holding the bird out to her, then 
drawing it back. It was heartrending, but she 
was “‘only a ‘Spiggoty,’ to him. 

She implored that she did not know there was 


anything in the world that loved her so. Then 
the captain and officers and even members of 
the crew made up a purse, and begged to buy it, 
to restore it to her, but the engineer was stubborn, 
he would not give up “such a remarkable bird.’ 

So he sailed away triumphantly, but he had 
lost the respect of his fellow-men, who made it 
so disagreeable for him that he left the com- 
pany’s employ at San Francisco. 

During the recent disturbances in Nicaragua 
I have often wondered what has become of 
Lolita, who gazed at the sea so sadly on that day. 


THE WINTER PEOPLE 
By LILLIAN E. ANDREWS 


There’s not a singing robin 
In al) the Northern land, 

But a gray gull preens its plumage 
Beside the hoarse-voiced strand. 


There’s not a heaven-sent bluebird 
In all this world of white, 

But a great owl winged with silence 
Passed over me last night. 


There’s not a song at morning, 
And not a song at eve, 

And the woods for old companions 
With saddest murmurs grieve. 


The’re snowflakes in the hammock 
The oriole weavers hung, 

And snowflakes where the thrushes 
Their golden vespers sung. 


But, oh, the little people, 
All clad in somber gray, 
Who come to seek my bounty 
Each bitter winter day; 


To taste a bit of suet, 
To find the smallest seed, 

To thank me with their chatter 
And chirpings sweet indeed! 


And though there’s not a robin, 
Nor any bird that sings, 

I love the little people 
The winter always brings. 


1s there an active Band of Mercy in your town, 
school, or neighborhood? If not, why not form 
one now ? 


Founders of American Band of Mercy 
GEO. T. ANGELL and REV. THOS. TIMMINS 


Office of Parent American Band of Mercy 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President 
GUY RICHARDSON, Secretary 
A. JUDSON LEACH, State Organizer 


PLEDGE 

“I will try to be kind to all living creatures and try 
to protect them from cruel usage.”’ 

We send without cost to every person who forms a Band 
of Mercy of thirty members, and sends us the name chosen 
for the Band and the name and post-office address of the 
president who has been duly elected: 

1. Our Dumb Animals for one year. 

2. Twenty leaflets, addresses, reports, etc. 

3. Copy of “Band of Mercy Melodies.” 

4. An imitation gold badge for the president. 

See last page for prices of Band of Mercy supplies. 


NEW BANDS OF MERCY 


Four hundred and nine new Bands were 
organized in January, of which 150 were in public 
schools of Massachusetts, 126 in schools of 
Rhode Island, 100 in schools of Connecticut, 
ten in schools of Minnesota, and one in Constan- 
tinople, Turkey. The numerals show the num- 
ber of Bands in each school or town: 


Schools in Massachusetts 

Cochituate: Cochituate. 

Gloucester: Point Grammar, 6; Babson, 6; Hovey, 8; 
Stone Court, 2; Maplewood, 8; Sawyer, 13; Eastern Ave., 
7; Collins, 12; Point Primary, 4; Wonson, 2; Lane, 8; 
Leonard, 2; Bradstreet, 4; Riggs, 5; Forbes, 4; Mt. 
Vernon, 6; Rogers, 2; Bray, 2; Haskell, 2; Parsons; 
Blynman, 2; Hildreth, 7. 

Leicester: Center, 6; Cherry Valley, 7; Rochdale, 3; 
Greenville, 2; Manville. 

Weston: Weston, 8. 

Worcester: Adams Square, 8. 

Dorchester, Massachusetts: Danielson. 

Berwick, Maine: Diamond Hill. 

North Woodstock, New Hampshire: North Woodstock. 

Schools in Rhode Island 

Burrillville: Tarkiln. 

Coventry: Harris, 3; Colvin. 

Cranston: Pippin Orchard; Lippit Hill, 2; Meshanti- 
cut, 2; Knightsville, 3. 

Jamestown: Jamestown Grammar, 4. 

Johnston: Franklin; Hughesdale, 2. 

Newport: Parish; Rogers High, 4. 

Providence: Hammond, 6; Althea, 8; Orms Street 
Special; Smith Street, 8; Berlin Street, 4; Jenkins Street, 
10; Regent Avenue, 11; Mount Pleasant Avenue, 6; 
Chalkstone Avenue, 11; St. Patrick’s, 9; Branch Avenue 
Primary, 10; Meeting Street Fresh Air; Beacon Avenue 
Kindergarten, 2; Camp Street, 4. 

Scituate: Hope, 3; Kent. 

Warwick: Pontiac, 5; Central. 

Schools in Connecticut 

Hartford: St. Patrick's, 17; Brown, 31; St. Peter’s, 10. 

Kensington: Kensington Grammar, 8. 

New Britain: Bartlett, 12; Smith, 13; Monroe, 8. 

Chapinville, Connecticut: Chapinville. 

Wellsburg, New York: Lincoln Grange. 

Wyoming, Delaware: Wyoming. 

South Boston, Virginia: Sunshine. 

Columbia, South Carolina: Allen University, 3; 
Benedict College, 3. 

St. Augustine, Florida: Pitts. 

Hawkinsville, Georgia: Junior Humane Society. 

Ozark, Illinois: Lincoln Humane Society. 

Bucyrus, Ohio: Deerfield. 

Lore City, Ohio: Willing Workers. 

Alcester, South Dakota: Alcester. 

Bands in Minnesota 

Crookston: Kindness Club. 

Duluth: Emerson School; Adams School, 2; Fairmount 
School, 2; Franklin School. 

Holyoke: Holyoke. 

Minneapolis: Olson. 

Windom: Windom. 


Sedalia, Missouri: Junior Hill Crest Humane Society. 


Keystone, Nebraska: Pleasant Hill. 
Colorado Springs, Colorado: Colorado. 
Shawmut, California: Shawmut. 

Olympia, Washington: Lincoln. 
Constantinople, Turkey: Second Kadi Keuy. 


Total number Bands of Mercy, 86,447. 
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THE WOODPECKERS’ WORK 


ORE and more we realize the importance of plant- 
ing trees and taking care of the forests we have, 
because they are going so fast. Lumbermen chop 
them down. Fire burns them up. Insects bore 
their very life out. 

There is one little bird that is doing all it can to 
destroy the insect-enemies of the trees. It is the 
downy woodpecker. The State of Washington has 
honored him by choosing him for the seal of the 

‘State. Watch this industrious bird when you 
chance upon him. He is so tame and intent upon his work 
that your presence will but little disturb him. He is one of 
the tireless all-the-year-round workers, for whom the days 
are scarcely long enough, especially in winter, to get a good 
living. Because he is often seen in the orchards, he has been 
suspected by those who do not know him of being after the 
fruit. It is never the fruit, however, that he is seeking, but 
the grubs that injure the fruit. 


TOWSER 
By ADA L. BELEW 


I don’t care fer fishin’ now, 
Since Towser’s gone. 
Keep thinkin’ how we’d dig fer bait 
Over by the garden gate, 
But now I have to dig alone,— 
Because he’s gone. 


’Nd I don’t want t’ swim no more 
Since Towser’s gone. 
He allus use t’ swim with me, 
There weren’t no dog could swim like he 
Could swim ’nd dive,— 
But now he’s gone. 


’Nd I just hate t’ get the cows 
Since Towser’s gone. 
A great big lump comes in my throat, 
’Nd it don’t matter how I choke, 
Fer it just stays,— 
Now Towser’s gone. 


’Nd when I go t’ bed at night, 
Since Towser’s gone, 

Somehow I get t’ thinkin’, too, 

Of all them things we use t’ do, 

An’ O, how I just wish ’nd wish 
He hadn’t gone! 


eet. darling Dolly Dimple Chin | 
Walked out across theway . Weer? 
‘To grandma's, where a basket smug — 
Hel three small kitties gray. 
And darling Doll y Dimple-Chin 
Was very, very sad: 
The little kitty- were blind- 
Quite blind. It was 


How, in a day or two, 


Oh, never once believed. 


‘ittle kitties bine!’ shed say, 
Mer little heart was grieved. 


And then the clear sky clouded cer; ifn 
And then came days of rain; Sere 
It was the Easter morning, bright, Cee 
When Dolly came again. 


There, clustered ‘round the basket: brim 
So wonderful, but true, 

Lo! each small kit. looked up at her 
With two bright eyes of blue! 


And then cried Dolly Dimple-Chin, 
Hop- ‘skipping ‘round the room, 


“O oran'ma! granima! granina! come! 


Your kitten-cats did bloom!” 


iy The eyes would open wide, 


| # Sweet a ing Dolly Dimple Chin 
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TO A CAGED CANARY 
By NELLIE M. COVE 

Behind confining bars you sing the song 

That other songsters chant 'mid leafy trees; 
And from your gilded prison, all day long, 

I hear the lilt of soulful melodies 
That tell of green fields you may never see, 

Of mating song no mate will answer back; 
Your tuneful life is given just for me, 

That I no music from my home may lack. 


Your swelling throat through all the toilsome day 
A little lighter makes life’s burden press; 

While selfishly I take the toll you pay, 
Unmindful of your caged loneliness. 

Bird of the golden wing and unmatched voice, 
Companion of my sadness and my joy, 

Could liberty restore your birthright's choice, 
Your gilded bars should nevermore annoy. 


Freedom for you. alas, wou!d be to fly 
Into a world untried, where foes abound; 

Your roof has never been the boundless sky, 
Your feeding-place nor leafy tree nor ground. 
Yet why should man have caged a thing so rare, 

When other birds may roam the woodland free; 
Made you so helpless, doomed to prison fare, 
Deprived of life’s best gift, your liberty? 


RECEIPTS BY THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 
FOR JANUARY, 1913 


Contributions for the Angell Memorial Building will be 
announced later. 


Fines and witness fees, $214.93. 


Members and Donors 
Mrs. L. N. Kettle, $100; Mrs. L. Traver, $50; Mrs. E. F. 
Kelly, $20, of which $10 in memory of Miss Farley; 
Mrs. T. J. Marble for chain shoes for horses, $12; “A 
friend,”’ $7.50; Miss Sarah D. Spurr, $3; Boys’ Band of 
ae Winthrop, Mass., $1.66; Mrs. Hattie L. Chase, 
1.50. 


TEN DOLLARS EACH 
Mrs. A. A. Sweet, D. L. Whittemore, Miss Maria H. 
Wi ales, Thomas A. Forsyth, C. F. Hauthaway & Sons, Mrs. 
George T. Dexter, H. Stanley Cushing, Miss Elizabeth P. 
Bigelow, John W. Thomson. 


FIVE DOLLARS EACH 

Paul B. Roberts, Pay: = Congregational Church, East- 
hampton, Mass., Mrs. J. R. Beck, Mrs. M. H. ——. 
Charles H. Rice, Mrs. G. E. Lester, Miss Mary S. Ludd, 
Mrs. S. C. Penniman, Mrs. Eleanor C. Alden, Miss Anne 
S. Hall, Miss Laura Boorman, Miss Martha Lincoln, R. F. 
Taylor, Miss E. D. Swain, Attleboro Coal Co., Hon. George 
M. Wright, Mrs. A. H. Anderson, John Brigham. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 

Mrs. L. H. Wellman, Mrs. Mary T. Glidden, Mrs. E. K. 
Baxter, Miss Sarah B. Hobart, Mrs. Paul S. Palmer, Miss 
Laura F. Fuller, Mrs. W. R. McBride, H. G. Stevenson, 
Johnson & Bassett, Mrs. Lizzie Bullock, A. DeWitt, Miss 
Maud E. Chase, T. F. Amadon, A. Burlingame Co., R. W. 
Clifford, Cecilia L. Blake, Mrs. M. E. Kendrick, S. E. 
Brigham, Mrs. Forbes, Tileston Dorr, Mrs. H. T. Reed. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

J. W. Lyttle, Ethel W.Grandgent, Miss Alice W. Bancroft, 
Mrs. W. H. Collins, J. W. Bacon, Mrs. H. Braman. 
Mrs. B. D. Davol, Rev. = i Tomblen, Mrs. W. A. Reed, 
Mrs. S. C. Evans, Mrs. Judd. Miss Julia Tolman, 
Miss Anna Ricketson, R. e Eve Mrs. J. A.Tufts, Miss 
E. P. Brock, “A friend,” Mrs. J. H. Hodgkins, Miss Helen 
H. Hodgkins, Mrs. E. H. Church, Mrs. Anna R. Gamache, 
Mrs. H. V. Van Buskirk, Miss S. E. Wheeler, Mrs. Jennie 
Beaumont, Reta Greenblatt, F. W. Barnes, Miss F. A. Searls, 
J. F. Allen, A. G. Hosmer, Mrs. M. P. Wood, Mrs. Annie 
L. Hawkes, Miss H. B. Howe, J. Bartwell, Miss M. Casey, 
Geo. T. Tribe, Jessie D. Lewis, E. F. Smith, Mrs. Hugo 
Fenchel, Fred W. Barnes, Chas. L. Clark, Nils Nilson, Mrs. 
eR Nourse, Mrs. C. M. Thayer, Mrs. H. B. Perry, Phillip 
M. Seal, H. B. Thayer, Mrs. Mary F. Sargent, Albert T. 
Rhodes, Mrs. E. F. Minor, Mrs. Theo. G. Brown, Mrs. 
Wm. McKay, Mrs. A. Avery White, Robert G. Pratt, T. S. 
Johnson, A. S. Lowell, Mrs. Fred Durling, Mrs. Wood- 
bury C. Smith, B. W. Potter, E. A. Robertson, Mrs. H. 
Ward Bates, H. L. Stick, M. D., A. F. Richardson, Dr. 
Henry L. McCluskey, Mrs. Caroline Greene, A. Bemis, 
Saul Elias, Sterling Bakery, Edwin T. Chapin, O. B. Wood, 
Frank B. Washburn, F. H. Chamberlain, Mrs. C. F. 
Darling, William E. Young, Mrs. James W. Murphy, Miss 
M. Frances ee Dr. B. Wells. Mrs. E. Peirce. 

Total, $494. 66 

The American Humane Education Society, $450. 


Subscribers 


Mrs. F. Cairns, $13; J. C. Whipple, $12.40; Mrs. R. C. 
Hogue, $10; L. Davis, $8; ng 4 Smith, $8; J. B. Fos- 
ter, $6; Mrs. Mary Bradford, $5.20; Mrs. 'M. E.'F. Gould, 
$5; Wm. E. Keith. M. D., $5; C. A. S. Troup, $5; L. C. 
Hills, $5; J. M. Hanson, $5; Eau Claire Book Co., $4.80; 
Children’s Mission, $4.45; Eliza M. Bliven, $4; Mrs. 
Walter Turtle, $3.60; Anna Reynolds, $3.60; Isabel 
Howland, $3.50; Ida M. Chandler, $3.48; Am. Book- 
sellers Co., $3; Mrs. L. A. Chase, $3; Anna T. Saint, $3; 
Mrs. John H. Storer, $3: Mrs. D. J. Ayer, $2.85; Mrs. 
L. A. Garver, $2.80; Frances Malthanor, $2.70; Mrs. 
Harriett R. Waters, $2.50; Miss Mary A. Ball, $2.50; 
Mrs. F. FitzGerald, $2.50; Mrs. Estella C. Ford, $2.50; 
Mrs. Effie Bignell, $2.50; Mrs. Rita Cline, $2.50; Wm. R. 


Entered 


Savage, $2.15; A. W. Harris, $1.60; Franklin Sq. Agency, 
$1.50; Isabel Harris, $1.50; Mrs. R. G. Crispin, $1.40; 
Jj. E. Ayars, $1.25; E. L. Dixon, $1.20; Miss W. J. 
Wendell, $1.16; Moore-Cottrell Agency, $1.12; Mary E. 
Libbey, $1.10; Mrs. Suckling, $1.08. 


TWO DOLLARS EACH 
E. B. Whitehead, Laura E. Dean, Maggie Hafer, Ellen 
Channing, A. F. Foster, Charles A. Bailey, Henry D. 
Freeman, Mrs. H. S. Turner, Elizabeth D. Schneyer, Edith 
M. Ralston, Anna E. Denny, Miss Louise Caldwell, Mrs. 
L. P. Carward. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 


Mrs. S. G. Marshall, Mrs. C. L. Colburn, N. M. Wood, 
M. D., E. J. Alling, Mrs. Anna Putnam, Rose Murphy, 
Grace A. Sager, Susan M. Safford, Susanna Brinton, I. G. 
Johnston, Charles Thornton, Frank Marshall, Mrs. C. S. 
Roessle, Wilfrid Chase, Mrs. Rosalind C. Pratt, Carl 
Fenton, Miss Ora E. Miller, Ernest House, H. E. Sanborn, 
E. Kingman, Kate M. Ross, Mrs. F. E. Hanscom, Mrs. 
F. A. Kincaid, Mrs. C. T. Buffum, Mary E. Weaver, C. W. 
Darby, Edward Knapp, Jr., Mrs. Henry Tower, Mrs. Jennie 
Blocher, Frank T. Woodson, Mrs. C. H. Grandgent, Mary 
E. Levering, J. W. Edgerly, Miss C. Miller, George H. 
Lyons, Mrs. M. H. Clarke, Mary H. Perkins, Alex. Cum- 
ming, Mrs. E. D. Leavitt, Mrs. W. G. Benedict, Mrs. 
Geo. W. Neal, Miss E. Miller, Mrs. Clara Woodward, 
Mrs. A. E. Dwight, H. H. Austin, Harriett H. House, A. B. 
Borland, Hugh W. Ogden, Edw. L. Parker, Dwight H. Day, 
Mrs. Flora E. Rowell, Elizabeth Towle, Mrs. Fred Brokaw, 
Nelson Paddock, Mrs. Geo. H. Gould, Miss M. E. Dowds, 
Lydia Hinman, Miss Eleanor M. Jones, Emma Wolfe, 
Mrs. J. A. H. Colby, Mrs. J. M. Stickney, Mrs. F. D. 
Pillman, C. L. Forbush F. F. Murdock, Mrs. W. L. 
Whitney, Mrs. F. M. Gamwell, Dorothy F. Redman, Mrs. 
W. F. Parrott, Agnes Norminton, Miss Matilda A. Dana, 
Mrs. L. Starratt, Charles P. Tarbell, Mrs. F. F. Thompson, 
Miss Clara Botsford, Boys’ Industrial Home, James Spencer, 
Mrs. Chas. Minchew, Francesca Mittler, Mrs. G. R. Coburn, 
James G. ley, Jennie Horr, Maj. O. S. Taylor, Miss 
M. E. Clarke, Minnie E. Sears, W. C. Sharpe, Irene Arm- 
strong, A. H. Plummer, Crowley’s Agency, Mrs. Louis C. 
Stearns, Howard W. Glenn, Mrs. I. P. Richards, Mrs. 
Lizzie A. Annis, Mrs. A. E. Scarlett, a M. Hungerford. 

All others, $28.98. Total, $317.4 

Sales of publications, $102.39. Total, $1579.40. 


RECEIPTS OF THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY FOR JANUARY, 1913 


Interest on bequest of Mrs.E. F. Noble, $435.83; a co-worker 
for distribution of humane literature, $65.38; a friend in Paris, 
Columbus (Ohio) Humane Society, $35; Mrs. 

R. H. Cole, $20; Mrs. Fred W. Rinck, $16.50; Old Corner 
Book Store, Boston, $11.32; Miss Laura Boorman, $11; Mrs. 
W. G. Gosling, $10.50; “‘A R. I. friend,” $10; N. E. Anti- 
Vivisection Society, $8; Henry Harlow, $8; Mrs. F. S. 
Mackenzie, $7.11; Estate of B. M. Dickins, M. D., $7; 
Wyoming Humane Society, $6.64; Toronto (Canada) 
Humane Society, $6; Lottie and Libbie Searles, $5; Mrs. 
Edw. Phillips, $5; Sophia C. Davis, M. D., $5; Mrs. F. 
FitzGerald, $5; Mrs. F. H. Alms, $5; H. A. Carpenter, $5; 
X. D. Tingley, * 23: Mrs. A. V. H. Ellis, $2; Mrs. Clara 
L. Botsford, $2; L. Davis, * Miss Nannie H. Spencer, $2; 
Mollie S. W: irick, $2; Mrs. D. E. Pierce, $1.92; Gertrude 
M. Wonson, $1. 70; Mrs. C. C. Stewart, $1.58; Abbie E. 
Northup, $1.50; Miss M. Blaikie, $1.50; May A. Master- 
son, $1.28; Methodist Book Concern, N. Y., $1.25; John 
G. Howell, $1.15. 


ONE DOLLAR EACH 

Mrs. Charles Minchew, Mrs. Maria F. Gray, Miss Ora E. 
Miller, Mrs. C. H. Grandgent, Mrs. Walter McDougall, 
Mrs. L. D. Mack, Mrs. Alice C. Langdell, Kathleen Pitts, 
Miss Marguerite C. McKenzie, Mrs. H. H. Pearce, Laura F. 
Fuller, Mrs. John H. Storer, Mrs. Kate H. Dryden, Mrs. 
I. P. Richards, V. E. Harris, Rev. F. W. Hazen, Baker & 
Taylor Co. 

Interest, $120. 

Small sales of publications, $59.73. 


tite 


Founded by Geo. T. Angell in 1868 
Published on the first Tuesday of each month by the 
Mass. Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
DR. FRANCIS H. ROWLEY, President, 
GUY RICHARDSON, Editor 
TERMS: 

One dollar per year; clubs of five and over, 50 cents. 
Special price to teachers, 40 cents. Postage free to all 
parts of the United States. 

Agents and societies are invited to correspond with us 
for terms on large orders. 

All dollar subscriptions sent direct to the office entitle 
the sender to membership in either of our two Societies. 

RATES OF MEMBERSHIP IN 


THE AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION one 
OR THE MASSACHUSETTS S. P. C. A. 


Active Life $100 00 | Associate wih $5 00 
Associate Life 50 00 Branch 1 00 
Active Annual 10 00 Children’s 1 00 


All members of either Society receive OUR DUMB 
ANIMALS free. Checks and other payments may be 
sent to HENRY B. HILL, Treasurer. 

OFFICE OF THE SOCIETIES: 
45 MILK STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
oo 8 DUMB ANIMALS is the official organ of all our 


oe DVERTISING RATES sent upon application. 

Manuscripts and all communications intended for. Our 
Dumb Animals should be addressed to the EDITOR, 
45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


HUMANE LITERATURE 
Published by the American Humane Education Society 
and the Massachusetts S. P. C. A., is for sale at 45 Milk 
Street, Boston, at these prices, postpaid: 


About the Horse 


Black Beauty (English), cloth, 20 cents ....paper 9 cts. 
Italian or Swedish........... paper 20 cts. 
French or Modern Greek... . . paper 25 cts. 
_ paper 10 cts. 

Humane Horse Book, 32 pp., 2 cents each, or oo 00 per 100 

The Horse—Treatment of Sores, Galls, etc. . 60 

Humane Education Leaflet, No.5 ......... .30 

How to Treat a Horse .30 

.40 

The Horse's Prayer (Italian or Yiddish) .... 

The Horse's Prayer, large post-card........ 3.00 “ “ 

The Horse's Prayer, card in two colors ..... tion, 


The Horse's Prayer, in two colors (Spanish). 1.00 


The Horse's Point of View, post-card ...... 00 * 
Advice on Stable Management, card ....... 1.00 

The Checkrein, pames 1.00 

The Cruel Over-check Card (two sides) .... .20 

The Overhead Checkrein Card (two sides) .. .30 “ “ 
The Bell of Atri (illus.) by Longfellow ...... . a 


About the Dog 


Beautiful Joe, illus., $1.25; cloth, 62 cts. ...small 30 cts. 


Eulogy on the Dog, by Vest, post-card ..... $1 .00 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos.3and4.. .30 “ “ 
What the Chained Dog Says .............. — 


About the Bird 
The Birds “ God, anecdotes by Theron Brown, 


318 p , illus cloth $1.00 
The pers Ot the Robins, cloth, 20 cts. ..... paper 10 cts. 
Save the Birds, post-card ................. $ .30 per 100 
Humane Education Leaflets, Nos. land2.. .30 “ “ 
How the Birds Help the Farmer ........... ‘eee 
The Air-gun and the Birds ............... 20 * 
An Appeal to Every Woman .............. 


The Birds of Killingworth, by Longfellow .. 1.00 “ 
About the Cat 


Humane Education Leaflet, No.8 ......... $ .30 per 100 
“The Beggar Cat,”’ post-card, 5c. per doz... .40 


About Other Animals 
Prince Rudolf's et. fairy story by Ida 


For Pity’s Sake, cloth, paper 10 cts. 
Our Gold Mine at Hollyhurst, cloth, 20 cts..paper 8 cts. 
The Strike at Shane’s, paper 7 cts. 
Slaughter-house Reform, by Dr. Rowley, 37 pp. 10 cts. 
How to Kill Animals Humanely ........... $2.00 per 100 
Indictment of American Slaughter-house, by 


Humane Education Leaflets, No. 6, ag 

Humane Education Leaflets, No. 7, cattle. . 

Hints on the Care of Cows ............... 

Professor Frog’s Lecture, 8 pp. ............ 

Simon Grub’s Dream, poem .............. 

Daily Tragedies of the North Woods (steel 
trap), free upon application. 


Humane Education 


The Humane Idea, by Francis H. Rowley ..cloth 25 cts. 
Voices for the Speechless, selections for schools, 


Angell Prize Contest Recitations .......... paper 16 cts. 
Autobiographical Sketches and Recollections, 

by Geo. T. Angell, cloth, 20 cts. ....... paper 6 cts. 
Vivisection—Opinions of Famous People 

Twelve Lessons on Kindness to Animals, by 

Mr. Angell, 2 cents, or ............... $2.00 per 100 
Address to Boston Public Schools, by Mr. 

Angell, 2 cents each, or .............. 
Early Lessons in Kindness or Cruelty ...... — 
Woman's Indifference, by Dr. Rowley ..... 
Humane Manual for Teachers, 32 pp., new 

Outlines of Study in Humane Education, 8 pp. 1.50 “ “ 
Festival of Tender Mercies ............... Sei 
Humane Education, What to Teach and How 


Condensed Information, pamphlet by President Rowley, 
telling how to organize humane societies, with constitution 
and by-laws, free upon application. 


Band of Mercy Buttons 

White star on blue ground, with gilt letters and border. 
Large, two cents each; small, one cent. 
Badges, gold or silver finish, large, 8 cents; small, 5 cents 
Ribbon badges, gold-stamped, 8 cents; ink-stamped, 4 cents 
Band of Mercy Register .................. 8 cents each 
Songs of Happy Life (56 pages, words only) $3.00 per 100 
Band of Mercy Card of Membership ....... .30 
How to Form Bands of Mercy............. 1.00 “* 


No order by mail filled for less than five cents. 

The above can be had in smaller numbers at the same 
rates. Special prices on large orders to be shipped by 
freight or express. 

AMERICAN HUMANE EDUCATION SOCIETY 

45 Milk Street, Boston 


at the Post Office at Boston, Mass., as second-class matter. 
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Our Dumb Anim 


al 


JUST PUBLISHED 


Smith: Four-Footed Friends, 50 cents. 
A fascinating reader by the President of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston. 

Wood: Animals: Their Relation and Use to 

Man, 6o°cents. 

This textbook will encourage children to ob- 
serve the animal life about them. The work 
is charmingly illustrated. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON VETERINARY HOSPITAL STREET 
DANIEL D. LEE 


HORSES ARE CHARGED $3.00 FOR THE FIRST DAY, $1.50 A DAY THEREAFTER 
Dogs and Smaller Animals, soc. per Day 


HORSE AMBULANCE ON CALL 


Telephone Tremont g91 and 


Cor. Dedham 


CALLS MADE DAY AND NIGHT 


JAMES FORGIE’S SONS 


20 South Market Street 
BOSTON 


For over Forty Years 


ADVERTISING NOVELTIES 
Poultry, Pet Stock, and Horse Show Badges 
CELLULOID BUTTONS—ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


Write for SAMPLES and PRICES 
EHRMAN MFG. CO., P. O. Box K, Milford, N. H. 


OLD GRIST MILL 
DOG BREAD 
Stable Doors 


Stall Posts 
Partitions and 
Flooring 


The A. T. Stearns Lumber Co. 


NEPONSET, BOSTON, MASS. 


is the best food 


SEND FOR SAMPLE 


“OLD GRIST MILL” 


38 Charles River Avenue 
Boston, Mass. 


SPRATT’S DOG CAKES 
None Genuine 
Unless Stamped with a X 
Send stamp for “Dog Culture” 
SPRATT’S PATENT LTD. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
New England Agency 
170 Purchase St., Boston, Mass. 


FIFTY-FIFTH YEAR 


JOSEPH S. WATERMAN & SONS 
INCORPORATED 


Undertakers 


2326 & 2328 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 


Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 
Telephones Roxbury 72, 73, 74 


Industrial Securities 


Tax exempt in Massachusetts 
Yield 5% to 6% 


LISTS UPON APPLICATION 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 
60 Congress Street 


“Choisa’” Ceylon Tea 


Pure - Rich - Fragrant 


Packed in Parchment- 
A lined One-pound and 
Half-pound Canisters. 


1 Ib. Canisters, 60 cts. 
% Ib. Canisters, 35 cts. 
We invite comparison 


with other Teas of the same 
or higher price. 


GOULD & CUTLER 


Headquarters for 
PAINTS, OILS, VARNISHES 
MOORE’S SANI-FLAT 
The best interior oil paint, wonderful body, elastic, durable 
45 Sudbury Street, Boston 


CARRIAGES 


The best place in Boston to buy a carriage; 250 under 
one roof. Some of them have been slightly used and will 
be sold regardless of cost to make room for automobiles. 


KIMBALL BROS. CO. 
112 SUDBURY STREET, BOSTON 


: ROBERT J. MILLER 
Boston pS. S. PIERCE CO. 230 State Street 
Boston Brookline BOSTON, MASS. 
Ropert Mriter & Co. 
Awnings, Tents, Flags 
, Canopies, Covers 
A. M. BULLARD A. K. POPE INFLAMMATION rm: THROAT 
A. B. GILMORE W.T. ULMAN 


CYRUS BREWER & CO. 
INSURANCE 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


44 Kilby Street, Boston 


Telephones, Main 6090, 6091, 6092 


Hoarseness, cough, bronchial and asthmatic 
troubles are relieved promptly by the use of 


BROWNRN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Safe to use whenever required to check a cough or give 
relief in any throat trouble. Entirely free from opiates in 
any form. Singers and speakers will find them excellent 
for clearing the voice. 


Sold everywhere in boxes — never in bulk 


Prices 25c., 50c. and $1.00 
Sample sent free on request 


JOHN I. BROWN & SON, BOSTON, MASS. 


Established in 1848 by Franklin Smith 


A.L. EASTMAN CO. 


Undertakers 
251 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 
FIRST-CLASS APPOINTMENTS 
Telephone 2062 Oxford 


SPECIAL SPRAYS 


At $3.00 and upwards 
Also boxes of CHOICE FLOWERS for every purpose 
at $1.00 and up 
J. NEWMAN & SONS, INC. 
24 Tremont St., Boston 
Telephone Main 4410 if more convenient 
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Angell Memorial Animals’ Hospital and 


Headquarters for Our Two Societies 


) 


The Massachusetts Society for the 
of Cruelty to Animals 


The American Humane Education Society 


The Angell Memorial Hospital for Animals marks a forward movement in humane work. It 
does this while at the same time it is a monument to George Thorndike Angell, and becomes 
the headquarters for all the activities of our Societies. 


The location chosen seems in many respects ideal. The Hospital will stand in the same 
beautiful section of the city with the Art Museum, the Grand Opera House, the splendid group 
of Harvard Medical School buildings, the new million dollar home of the Y. M. C. A., anda 
large number of noble hospitals either already finished or in the course of construction. In five 
years this will be the greatest hospital center on the face of the globe. 


Our land has been bought and paid for from money already contributed for this purpose. 
We believe that wherever human hearts beat in sympathy with those principles of “kindness, 
justice, and mercy to every living creature,” to promulgate which Mr. Angell devoted his life, 
there will be a response to our appeal to erect for him a fitting memorial. 


Every state in the Union should help build this memorial. Thirty-one states and ten 
different countries are represented in the $60,000 already contributed. 


Nathaniel T. Kidder ea Committee 

1,000,000 
Francis H. Rowley Building & Endowment 
Mrs. George T. Angell Fund 


45 Milk Street, Boston. Angell Memorial 
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